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of Lord Curzon, whether Mr. Neville Chamberlain or 
Sir Robert Horne will ke Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and whether Lord Cave will ke preferred to Lord 
Birkenhead as Lord Cheneecllor. 
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facing questions or criticisms in Parliament. After the 
debate on the Address the enly IMu-iness to be taken 


is forming an Administration. It is not only that 
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an exeess of candidates for places; there are 


in some cases two, if not three, very sound claimants for | apparently will be the Expiring Laws Continuation Bill, 
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A remark by the Parliamentary correspondent of the 
Times on the real work to ccme is significant and most 
welcome. He says that “ the general feeling among the 
leaders of the Party” is that what is wanted is the 
development “of a sound constructive policy.” We 
have written in a leading article on this subject, and we 
devoutly hope that “ the general feeling ” will be trans- 
lated into action. If it is not, Unionism is not likely 
ever again to have such an opportunity as it has now. 
It is open to the Unionists to cut away the ground 
from under the feet of Socialism by getting to work 
upon the task of creating a nation of owners. “ Every 
man a capitalist ” is the true answer to the unhistorical 
nonsense which has been talked about the evil of 
Capitalism. Why should not the Government earnestly 
ask for a sympathetic co-operation from many of their 
nominal opponents ? The country has now to be saved 
by united action just as much as in the War. That such 
a co-operation is not impossible is indicated by Mr. J. H. 
Thomas’s memorable and noble speech at Sheflield on 


Tuesday in which he denounced class warfare. 
* * ra ak 


The Daily Chronicle last Saturday published an article 
by Mr. Lloyd George examining the causcs of the Liberal 
disaster. He is extraordinarily frank. “* Looking back,” 
he writes, “upon the events that led to the General 
Election, one sees now that there was no other result 
He says that throughout the last Parliament 
the Liberal Party was in an impossible position from 
which it could not have extricated itself at any time 
without heavy loss. He describes the impression pro- 
duced by Liberalism upon the public mind as one of 
“ vacillation, feebleness, and craven fear.” The Liberal 
Party, he says again, would not risk turning Mr. 
MacDonald out so soon after it kad put him in, and in 
consequence it appeared to be “dragged in chains 
behind his chariot, with the whip in the extremists’ 
hand.” All this might be taken to be an extremely 
disagreeable attack upon Mr. Asquith’s leadership were 
it not that Mr. Lloyd George reminds his readers that 
he thoroughly approved of Mr, Asquith’s policy of 


possible.” 


putting Labour into office. 
& * » * 

The trouble was that the Labour Government did not 
behave according to the Liberal plan. ‘* We all assumed,” 
says Mr. Lloyd George, “that they would have the 
common sense to realize that their lives depended on 
Liberal support and that they would take counsel with 
the Liberal leaders.” Tlow, he asks, could Mr. Asquith 
have conjectured that the leader of a great party would 
behave “like a jealous, vain, suspicious, ill-tempered 
actress of the second rank”? If we may venture to 
match Mr. Lloyd George’s feminine metaphor, we would 
remark that the Liberals have long dcluded themselves 
into thinking that the Socialists were going to make love 
to them. Yet every onlooker knew that the Liberal 
Party was overrating its own attractiveness, Surely it 
had received enough snubs in the past when it played 
the unfeminine part of demanding love instead of waiting 
for it! It was a desperately romantic delusion upon 
which to found a policy. 

* 7 * 7 


The American Presidential Election, which was held 
on Tuesday, resulted in a sweeping success for President 
Coolidge. General Dawes was chosen as Vice-President. 
The figures when we go to press are :— 

Mr. Coolidge (Republican) oe ee e- 379 


Mr. Davis (Democrat) - oe es ee 890 
Mr. La Follette (Independent) .. ee ee 13 


The election in its way very much regembled the recent 
General Election here; everybody was in doubt before- 


hand as to what would happen, and when it was oven 
were surprised that they had not foreseen how clearly 
and steadily the mind of the nation had been Working jy 
one direction. The chief element of doubt had ‘wi 
introduced by the candidature of Mr. La Follette, the 
Senator for Wisconsin, who ran as a Progressive. He , 
an astonishing figure, seventy years of age, with the 
vivacity and energy of a young man. He had inherited 
many of the Progressive * planks ” which were invented 
by Mr. Roosevelt when he broke away from the Repub. 
lican Party. The danger was that Senator La Follette’s 
supporters, who are chiefly in the North-West, wouli 
prevent any of the three candidates from getting a clegy 
majority. There would have been no danger of that sor 
if there had been a straight fight between Presiden 
Coolidge and Mr. Davis, the Democratic candidate. 
* * * * 

There is little doubt that a considerable body of opinion 
—chiefly made. up of people with agrarian interests, of 
* Radicals ” and of men who believe in the initiative, the 
recall, and in limiting the power of the Supreme Court 
—was recently on the verge of supporting Senator La 
Follette. In the end, however, the balancing electors 
realized the tremendous disadvantages of failing to elect 
a President through the Electoral Colleges. In the event 
of such a failure the clection would have been “ thrown 
into Congress ’”’—to use the language of tradition. Only 
twice in the history of the United States has that hap. 
pened. The procedure of election by Congress is extra- 
ordinarily complicated, and the nation might be counted 
lucky if it got the President it desired. For one thing 
ach State has one vote. A State with a population of, 
say, 100,000, has the same voting power as the State of 
New York with over 10,000,000 inhabitants. It is enough 
to make the hair of anyone who believes in Proportional 
Representation stand on end, 

* * * * 

The voters not unnaturally recoiled from this clabo- 
rately unsatisfactory method—hence the triumphal 
success of President Coolidge. It is interesting to reflect, 
all the same, how little the method of electing a President 
through the Electoral Colleges fulfils the original intention 
of the Constitution. The idea was that the people should 
elect Colleges of experienced and discreet men who should 
then in their several States ponder over the matter and 
name the man whom they thought most fitted to be 
President. As it is, the Electoral Colleges do not ponder 
at all but simply register the instruction they have 
received from the mass of the voters. Mr. Davis, o! 
course, received the solid vote of the unwavering Den 
cratic South, but that could not avail against the avalanche 
which carried President Coolidge into oflice again. We 
wonder, by the way, whether the balancing American 
elector was influenced by the British General Election. 
Elections are infectious things—more so than most pcop! 
think. President Coolidge’s policy is one of high tariffs 
and as little contact as possible with foreign affairs. Still 
—we shall see. We attach more importance to the fact 
that he is a man of known humanity and honesty, witha 
strong sense of duty. It was remarkable how little 
electioncering he did. He said almost nothing. He 
presented the country with his character. 

* * * * 
In China, Wn Pei-fu, the Commander of the Chilli 
party, has had to accept the inevitable results of the 
secession of Feng Yu-hsiang, “‘ the Christian General.” 
Feng not only occupied Peking, after unexpectedly 
marching off the battlefield and leaving Wu in the 
lurch, but turned his arms against Wu in order to try 
to compel the cessation of the civil war. Wu has now 





been broken by Feng’s superior forces near Tientsict 
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>) 
part of his army, however, is continuing to resist both Last Saturday the issue of the General Election was 
Feng and the Mukden forces. The Peking correspondent fought out again on the minor battlefield of the muni- 
of the Times writes of the coming Conference for ending | cipalities. Elections were held in about three hundred 
d been [the war which has been summoned by “ the Christian | Boroughs in England and Wales, and the Labour Party 
te, the | General.” Chang, the Manchurian War Lord, has | made a great effort to obtain control. The Socialist 

He js | gnnounced his intention of coming to the Conference. -andidates were more numerous than those of the other 


Over all 
Clearly 
‘king jp 





ith the [/ Meanwhile Feng has seized the young Manchu Emperor Parties ; in about eighty of the principal Boroughs they 
herited and compelled him to accept a revised version of the agree- | had, as the Times points out, 645 candidates, as com- 
ented ment between the Republic and the Manchu dynasty.| pared with 524 Conservatives, 285 Liberals and 222 
Repub. if Feng and Chang, now that Wu has heen eclipsed, | Independents. On the whole the Socialist attack failed, 
llette’s should co-operate amicably there may be some genuine | though Labour has to its credit a net gain of twenty 
Would hope for the future, though Wu certainly seemed more | scats. The Conservatives made a net gain of eight, while 
& Clear likely than anyone else to be able to unite China. | the Liberals lost twenty-four and the Independents four. 
at sort The successful leaders, however, would have to The total returns were :— 
sident treat with indulgence the central provinces which Conservatives + oe 7 «» 417 
e. have so far supported Wu. If the commanders in Liberals ‘a a ‘ vp $ 194 

the central provinces should be treated rigorously they Independents .. oa v i «128 
Pinion will feel that they must protect themselves, and in that ° . * ° 
sts, of case the war is likely to go on whether they get Wu’s The closing ceremony of the Wembley Exhibition was 
re, the help or not. The war and the floods in combination performed last Saturday, when the Prince of Wales 
Court has done so much harm to the economic life of China spoke very truly of the enormous value of the Exhibition 
© la | that it is sincerely to be hoped that peace will emerge | i" spreading knowledge of the potentialities of the British 
ectors from the present strange situation. Empire and in revealing to visitors from overseas the 
- elect * & * * manufacturing resources of this country. Negotiations 
event The Marquis de Estella, the head of the Spanish with a view to the reopening of the Exhibition are 
own Directory, who has taken the beld step of assuming the continuing. It is announced that the total number of 
Only command in Morocco, is still acting boldly—though his visitors to the Exhibition has been roughly 173 millions. 
hap. boldness is a moral boldness. He is determined to bring : * rh. ° 
xtra- | the military situation within a manageable .compass by | . The Motor Cycle Exhibition at Olympia is chiefly 
mted § evacuating ground which cannot be held with certainty. interesting because, like the recent Motor Car Exhibition, 

it shows that an increasing elaboration in equipment is 


thing | Sheshuan is to be abandoned and thus the almost im- : 
compatible with a remarkable full in prices. <A really 


mn of, possible task of keeping open 30 miles of communication ; 

te of | through the enemy’s country will no longer be necessary. good motor bicycle can be bought now at less than half 

ough The Marquis de Estella has not hesitated to pay ransoms the —— of a 7a This is an astonishing fact the 

ional to the Rifi in order to rescue various outlying Spanish significance of which is worthy of deep consideration 
by all politicians. We were told that the motor industry 


garrisons. He prefers the minor indignity of paying to 


the greater indignity of spending huge sums of money and | ¥@S certain to be ruined by the removal of the tariffs. 


7 is « rs ing j > . rr ‘e 
labo- of possibly failing, even then, to save the garrisons by Yet there is hardly an industry in the country more 
phal military means. Meanwhile there are certain move- | Prosperous and confident than the motor industry is 
lect, ments against the Directory in Spain and General | 2°W- And there is certainly no industry which has so 
lent Berenguer, the former Spanish High Commissioner in successfully brought prices down, not merely with a 
tion Morocco, and another General have been sent to prison rush, but with a plunge. 

13 ; a x * * * 
ould for attending a dinner which, as the Madrid correspondent F ; 

} mai - . ; ne We have more than once suggested that the time was 
yuld of the Times says, ‘‘ was really a disguised political} . , bare: Pie EMears i 
ee ieee =: = . , ripe for a more scientific use of the wind in the propulsion 
and meeting. The dinner was given in honour of a hi T| ; ‘al cl Asis 
» be professor who recently spoke publicly in favour of - a. sata so- Raatiamgern —— ee ee ee 
idet freedom of speech In the after-dinner speeches hot dreds of years. It is now announced in Germany that 
ave stacks were made upon the Directory. The Daily Herr Flettner, the inventor of the remarkable rudder 

; en ye 4: ) | which does away with by far the larger part of the friction 

ol Erpress of Wednesday says that the anti-Monarchical oe nae s 

; : eaused by the old-fashioned rudder, has designed a 


10> movement conducted by Spaniards in Paris is being ; ae , : - . . 
he — : ., —-|mechanism by which the propulsive force of the wind is 
ch actively led by Seftor Ibanez, the well-known novelist. : ‘ oe i ogo . . 

; vastly inereased. The ship is furnished with towers 


We * ™ “ * weap? ; : ‘ ; . 
inside which are electrically moved cylinders, It is said 


can An important step has been taken by the Air Ministry as daalteed Bi rane Py Nees 
On. in appointing Sir John Salmond to be Air Officer Com- —- . age ge HES ' 7 ee a 
pl manding-in-Chief for the defence of Great Britain. The —: 2 paneer, ve rae Lengon correspondent of the 
iffs new Command will begin on January Ist. The scheme ~erumeredd Guartion POE A, EE BE: “a — 
till for home defence against air attack was drawn up by the | mi. en epermenten —_ 0 wien ache’ 
act Government last year. The defence force will consist | itself ihe te se of the wind, in ids the erence 
ha of fifty-two squadrons. The ground defences of anti- acini asueted src capeeee. en 
tle aircraft batteries, searchlights and so forth, will be pro- ae mare bees continned, — thew Aelia ase 
He vided by the Army. Home defence thus becomes a rine, cago atts with a full-sized ship at Toulon. Herr 

Flettner experimenting independently, however, seems 


department of its own, and it will ultimately have its : : . 
; ye = to have got ahead of the rest of the world. If the im- 
own headquarters apart from the Ministry. The acro- ae : ese 
: portance of his tests in the Baltic has not been exaggerated 





. nev cunienpenment ete s agers ot . ee there ought to be a great future after all for wind-driven 
he there are only eighteen squadrons either fully formed or| | . - 

Xe in process of formation. Thirteen of the fifty-two pro- ships. * a - * 

ly posed squadrons will be non-Regulars, and we may expect | Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th, 1923, 
he hefore long an appeal for recruits through the County 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100] ; ‘Thursday 
ry | Territorial Associations. We hope that Sir Samuel week, 1023; a year ago, 100}. 

Ww Hoare, who was responsible for this scheme, will return 8} per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 19 te; 





to the Air Ministry, Thursday week, 78}; a yeat ago, 78%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





MR. BALDWIN AND HIS TASK. 


R. BALDWIN is one of Fortune’s favourites. That 
is often the fate of those who are not cgoists and 
are very little interested from the personal point of view as 
to how the Blind Goddess distributes her gifts. It is the 
conventional thing for statesmen—indeed, for all public 
men—to declare that they dislike the responsibilities of 
official life, and would much prefer to cultivate cabbages 
than to live in Downing Street or an Executive Mansion. 
When they say that they are almost always talking 
through their hats or their crowns. Mr. Baldwin is the 
exception. I believe absolutely, and so does the mass of 
his fellow-countrymen, that Mr. Baldwin is the least 
self-seeking of men, that he does not turn over the news- 
paper with anxious fingers every morning to see what 
people are saying about him, and wonder whether he is 
going to have a good Press or a bad one. He has got that 
rarest of all gifts—indifference to criticism in a supreme 
degree.” He has no “ fine feelings,” no amour propre, 
and does not consider that the people who criticize or 
censure him must by that very fact be morally depraved 
or intellectually deficient. I have constantly said hard 
things of him and driven pins into him, wherever I 
thought he was vulnerable, in order to goad him into 
action where, rightly or wrongly, I thought action abso- 
lutely necessary ; but I have always known that he was 
a very difficult man for a journalist to handle in this 
way, and that he is in fact almost goad-proof. 

You cannot appeal to his personal ambition, because 
he has got nene. He does not think of the wages of 
statesmanship, pomp, or glory, or self-exaltation. All he 
cares for, preposterously and pompously conventional as 
it sounds, is the welfare of his country and the helping on 
of certain great causes. Again, though here there is, no 
doubt, a touch of weakness analogous to the weakness of 
ambition, he is most anxious not to let down or disappoint 
his colleagues or to seem to be guilty of the slightest 
personal disloyalty towards them. He would far rather 
injure himself than injure a friend or a supporter. In 
fine, he carries this virtue-—for virtue, of course, it is 
to the point of extravagance and nearly makes it a vice. 
These feelings, however, are very noble, and in certain 
ways fit Mr. Baldwin admirably to play the tremendous 
part that he is cast to play in the next few years. 


From many points of view the duty of interpreting the 


verdict which the country has given with such amazing | 


emphasis could not have been in better hands. That 
verdict was against making Socialism the foundation of 
our cconomic policy and for carrying on on the old founda- 
tion, though no doubt on a foundation strengthened and 
reformed in accordance with some lessons learned from 
the enemy. Again, the verdict was a national verdict, 
and I know no one who by instinct and by conviction will 
aut heart be more willing than Mr. Baldwin to carry it out 
in a national rather than in a party sense. I am as} 
certain as that the sun will rise to-morrow that Mr. 
Baldwin is no more secking a party or a class triumph | 
Whatever 
other people may be, he is not class-conscious, not class- 
triumphant at this moment, but, instead, profoundly 
anxious to give a fair and a just execution of the Will of 
the Majority, and to see that the current shall flow evenly 
and peacefully—shall fertilize as it flows, not pass as a 
destroying flood over any section of the community. 
From this point of view one may be devoutly thankful, 
as I am, that the lot has fallen into Mr, Baldwin’s lap 


than he is seeking personal aggrandizement. 





ee 
rather than into that of some case-hardened Politician 
Imagine the result if the working-out of the nation’s 
mandate were to be entrusted to some dour vindicate 
of things as they are, or to some man who does not believe 
in Democracy, as Mr. Baldwin does, but thinks, on the 
contrary, that it is on its trial and that the verdict 
just given, instead of being a natural and instinctiye One 
is Just a piece of good luck which one could hardly have 
expected, but which for that very reason must be exploited 
to the uttermost. Think what would have happened jf 
a mere adventurer, one of the hireling condottiere ¢ 
polities, half brigand, half bravo, of whom our Chamber 
of Horrors contains some notable examples, had heey 
alled upon by the irony of destiny to fill the place! 

But though in Mr. Baldwin we have a wise and kindly 
man truly capable of cmpire and of wielding power oy 
the side of things of geed report, I em net going to make 
any pretencc—and no one, I am sure, will applaud me jy 
his heart more than Mr. Baldwin—that he is a perfect 
example of the species homo politicus ; or that ther 
are no dangers in his path or in that of the nation, }j 
Mr. Baldwin could be relied upon always to obey his own 
instinct rather than listen to the counsels of others, op 
again, if one could be sure that he would not be talked 
out and reasoned out of his own first sound and generous 
impulses—in a word, if one could be sure that he would 
obey the motions of his heart instead of an imperfectly 
adjusted system of reasoning—one could feel happy. Ps 
it is, l am afraid that he may, without really intending it, 
but with no better results than if he had, allow certain 
sections of his party to drive him into ways that may leok 
safe and reasonable, but which will ke, in truth, highly 
dangerous. In the name of stability they may decoy 
him into stagnation. Rather than seem to do what he 
will be told would be betraying the people who have given 
the verdict that has put him into power, he may be partly 
eajoled and partly foreed, never, of course, into open 
malfeasance, but into non-fcasance in cases where action 
But such yielding may in the end prov 
as injurious as wreng-doing ! 


is necessary, 


If an anti-democratic, reactionary policy or a_ selfish 
policy in favour of the great Interests were to be openly 
proposed to Mr. Baldwin, I would trust him—perhays 
almost more than any other politician alive—io resist 
such proposals with scorn. But unfortunately thing 
may not work out as easily as that. First in his Cabinc, 
then in the Caucus and in Parliament, efforts will be mac 
to edge him away little by little from that constructix’ 
policy which we urged so strongly, and, as many peop 





have no doubt thought, so cruelly, upon him during the 
Election. If he had outlined that pelicy more firmly and 
more specifically before the Polls, it would have becn a 
great safeguard to him. He could then have said, and 
said truthfully, “ 1 promised these things at the Election 
and I must now carry them out. 
and good faith.” By his reticence at the Election li 
will be deprived of this shicld. What will he le 
able to say in reply if the advocates of “ Rest 
and be thankful,” of Stagnation masquerading ¢ 
Stability, and of the great cult of ** Betier-Not,”’ come to 
him and say, “ You made no premise on that point. 
Therefore you cannot plead any necessity when we assur 
you that you would be utterly ruining your party and 
upsetting thousands of your besi supporters if you persist 
in the policy proposed. Leave such dangerous and wl 
settling schemes to the other side” ? 

I am the last person in the world to want Mr. Baldwin 
to buy off Socialism by adopting its mctheds ; but 1 de 
want him to use the splendid opportunity he has got by 
introducing measures inspired by live issues. 1 want 


It is a matter of honour 


him to show what are the proper alternatives to th 
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Socialistic State and to prove by working examples that 


the advocates of Individualism, Personal Liberty, Free- 
dom of Exchange, and Private Ownership are not only 
in earnest, but can deliver the goods, to those who un- 
questionably ought to have far more of them than they 
have at present. I'he opposing system, though it may 
promise more goods, will not be able to deliver them 
effectually because there will be so many fewer to deliver. 
Mr. Baldwin should (1) be constructive in the Constitu- 
tion (the Referendum), (2) develop that amelioration 
by State action which we began, harshly and crudely, 
no doubt, by adopting the Elizabethan Poor Law, and | 
which we have during the last few years so vastly extended | 
(the universal contributory “ all-in ” insurance), (3) make 
the great Socialistic departments of the State, like the 
Post Office, the Telephones, and the Roads, give not | 
the minimum but the maximum of benefit along their | 
own lines, and (4) finally and most important of all, | 
turn the artisans of this country from men with high | 
wages but no stake in the community into owners. 
The Socialists are fond of the gibe that the country is | 
not theirs, but belongs to a handful of dukes, marquises, 
and earls. We want the answer to “ Who owns Eng: | 
land?” not to be one capable of this travesty, but to | 
be, “It belongs to me and small proprietors of houses 
and lands like me, to the number of several millions.” 
And now I come to the essential point. Any number, 
perhaps, indeed, the whole of Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues 
and followers will do lip service to ideas of this kind. 
When it comes to carrying them out in practice it will 
too often, I fear, be a different story. Then will come 
the tug between stability and stagnation, and every 
sort of personal and sophistical appeal will be made 
against doing anything. Here is the test for Mr. Baldwin. 
Will he ** dare to be a Daniel” and say that he has not 
the least objection to walking into the lion’s or anybody 
clse’s den? Will he do more, however, than show such 
passive courage, of which he has plenty, and say to 
those who urge stagnation upon him that he has received 
a great trust from the nation and that he means at all 
costs to carry it out ? Let him tell them—and this is the 
truth—that he realizes that it was not merely for the 
Unionist Party that the nation voted, but rather for him, 
and for him as a man who, to the minds of the voters, 
represented sound, democratic, practical anti-Socialism, 
and that he does not intend to let anybody put him 
off the job. 
Mr. Baldwin is always a scholar at heart—a man 
words appeal. 





to whom deep thoughts in winged 
Shakespeare, who saw everything and foresaw everything, 
knew exactly what stability and tranquillity, and so 
forth, mean when they are advocated by hard, selfish, 
narrow, unimaginative men. In a word, he has given 
Mr. Baldwin a hint which may be of great value to him 

a hint which, though perhaps he could not well take it 
from a newspaper, he might take from the conqueror 
of all hearts and minds. The passage is to be found in 
Henry IV. Gadshill, the cynical brigand, preaches a 
little sermon in order to reassure the “ Chamberlain of 


for “nobility and tranquillity’? This phrase, used, 
not in the sense in which it is 
employed in polities, is Mr. Baldwin’s main danger. Note 
that Shakespeare’s “ nobility ’’ here means the arviviste, 
the profiteer, the exploiter, as we now—Shake- 
speare also called them ** burgomasters and great oneyers.” 
There fact, a better picture of the 
men who make a good thing out of politics, and 
make it, remember, and are willing to make it, quite 
as much in one party as another. There is exploitation 
in the name of Labour as in the name of Capital. The 
man who will “ strike sooner than speak, and speak sconer 
than drink, and drink sooner than pray,” gives us a 
poignant portrait of the cunning claptrap-talking party 
hack who is continually praying to his saint, the common- 
wealth, and all the time intending to prey on her. 

We must have something better than nobility and 
tranquillity, stagnation and a Cabinet of political and 
commercial hacks. We have got to make Britain safe 
and for a_ true yearly better 
place to live in—and not to keep things as they are. The 
latter is neither possible nor desirable... But to say this is 
not to give away the anti-Socialist cause or to acquiesce 
in our opponents’ contentions. Rather, it is to show 
a road based upon personal freedom 
That Mr. Baldwin, as the 


** owns ” 


in its true sense, but 


say 


never was, in 


free democracy—a 


the road to victory 
and individual ownership. 
Puritans would have such a_ political 
religion, I do not doubt for a moment. The only doubt 
is whether he will give it us, or whether he will let “ the 
sons of Zeruiah ”’ be too much for him. If they were to 
begin bullying him, I should have no doubt of the result, 
for he is the last man to be intimidated. What I am 
much more afraid of in his case is the appeal of men who 
will tell him with a sob in the voice that they have 
been devoted to him body and soul for the last four 
months and that they do implore him not to desert them 
now just when everything looks so promising for a good 
sleep ! J. Sr. 


said, 


LoE STRACHEY. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, 
and practical letter in 


PD" MACNAMARA’S able 
Wednesday’s Times on Unemployment strikes 


3esides being a tragedy for the 





| exactly the right note. 
'men and women involved, and a poignant source of 
| anxiety and sorrow to those who watch its acts and 
scenes, unemployment is a great peril. The pecuniary 
loss is large, and involves higher taxation, imperial 
jand local, which again feeds the stream of poverty 
lthat it was intended to check; but this pecuniary loss 
is as nothing compared to the moral evils. These are 
Among them by far the most terrible 


29 


the real dangers. 

is the “ unmaking 
unemployment. It is the living on expectations that are 
not fulfilled, the hopes that draw waier in a sieve, 
the existing on doles grudgingly made and under cir- 
humiliation of self- 
Here is something to which 


of good citizens which comes from 


l}eumstances that involve and loss 


respect, which truly matter. 





the inn”? and to make him understand that he has got 
plenty of political protection 


of that connexion. He is no democrat, no man of the 


people — 


‘T am joined with no foot land-rakers, no long-staff, sixpenny 
strikers, none of these mad, mustachio purple-hued maltworms ; 
but With nobility and tranyjuillity, burgomasters and great oneyers, 
such as can hold in; such will strike sooner than speak, and 
speak sooner than drink, and drink sooner than pray; and yet, 
zounds, I ie; for they pray continually to their saint, the com- 
monwealth ; or, rather, not pray to her, but prey on her, for they 
ride up and down on her, and make her their boots.” 


as 


Could anything be more appropriate than this plea 


that he, Gadshill, belongs, | 
in fact, to the party of stability and knows the advantages | 


no man can see his fellow exposed without a sense of 


impending doom. 

* But why,” it will be asked, *‘ do you dwell unceasingly 
upon this tragedy We do so 
because there is a danger of those who are at work, that 





? It can do no good.” 


is, the mass of the people of the country, getting accus- 
tomed to unemployment and accepting it as a necessary 
evil, like bad weather, or influenza, or some other natural 
phenomenon which cannot be avoided. Nothing could 
be worse than to set up a kind of drowsy tolerance of 
unemployment. We have got to solve the unemployment 
question, We dare not let it be out of our minds unti’ 


we have solved it, 








 Pscontey work of increasing production through the 
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What makes the tragedy unbearable for so many of 
us is the knowledge that it is unnecessary—founded on a 
delusion. If our rulers, and by that we do not mean the 
mass of the people, but those who have undertaken the 
responsibility of driving the machinery of government 
and finance, had only a better understanding of what 
they are doing, we should scon be able to get free from the 
nightmare under which we are living—the nightmare 
of that deficiency of the material things needed by 
mankind, which, with a diabolic irony, we have nick- 
named “ over-production.”” We do not want, however. 
to go into the metaphysics of the question to-day, but 
to treat it purely from the practical point of view. The 
unemployed have got to be set to work. This is the first 
duty of the new Government, and it is one which they must 
not be allowed to evade. Do not let it be supposed that 
we imagine that they want to evade it. We are sure 
that there is not a member of Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet 
who would not, if he was asked the question, admit that 
unemployment ought to be the chief care of himself and 
his colleagues. Our dread is lest the Government should 
become as hopeless as the unemployed themselves, and 
throw up their hands, with a “ God’s Will be done! 
We can do nothing,” like the man in Byron’s poem, or, 
with a less dramatic if more characteristic, “ It is very 
much to be feared that there is no available remedy for 
unemployment. We can only wait till trade really 
revives. At present the one thing to do is to avoid 
checking that revival.” 

And then in complete innocence and without any 
thought of selfish advantage, the Cabinet Ministers of 
our thought will turn to some scheme of deflation, con- 
cealed or unconcealed, direct or indirect, which must 
inevitably put a spoke in the wheels of the media of 
exchange and prevent them revolving! 

The way to get rid of the unemployed is to find them 
work, and the first way to find them work is not to 
put our energies into rehabilitating the pound sterling 
in terms of gold. To get rid of the unemployment of 
men we must get rid of the unemployment of capital. 
We must make capital go out and do its work in the 


increased hiring of labour and its better remuneration. 
If there were more people at work, and at better wages, 
and they were also encouraged by hope to put their 
backs into their work and so make the working hour 
give 50 per cent more than it gives now, we should 
soon get the one thing that produces work and wealth 
in the world. We mean demand—the demand for goods. 


An idle hundred pounds sterling is as bad as an idle 


man. Capital must have its wages, and in earning those 
wages it will give wages to labour. It cannot help 
itself. We are not asking, remember, for inflation, for 


that is the worst kind of dope and ruins instead of curing. 
We do, however, want to see that proper and thrifty 
boldness in commerce which allows credit to be given on 
goods to be created in the future. When money is cheap 
and easily obtainable, money is bidding high for labour. 
But it is often said that money is cheap and easily 
obtainable when, in fact, it is nothing of the kind. Those 
who have money to lend lose faith and will only lend 
money to people who do not want it—to people who 
can manage on their own resources. What is wanted 
is willingness to lend to those who are projecting their 
enterprises into the future—who want capital to turn 
into goods. We must never forget that speculation, though 
it has a bad name, is the spark which fires the engines 
of commerce. We need the right kind of speculator. 


Although the stimulation of commercial transactions 


=e 
true and permanent way of stopping unemployment 
there are other means which can be used til] the world. 
wide car of reviving commerce, for world-wide it is has 
got under way. If we will only have a little imaginatiy 
and give a little credit to or have a little belief in cutilien 
we can use up the unemployed in a hundred different way, 
all of them sound and useful. There are plenty of things 
that need to be done, and can be done, to improve vastly 
that noble estate which belongs to the British people at 
home and also throughout the Empire. We haye only 
scratched the question of road development and of Water 
power, and of cleansing the blue sky of heaven from tly 
defilement of smoke. Last of all, we are not fighting th 
slums as they must be fought ; we should not try thaie 
to supply permanent houses, but should carry out : 
scheme of emergency houses in which people can live like 
human beings during the next fifteen years. It is admitte 
that fifteen years will elapse before the lost headway can by 
made up with permanent and personable looking houses, 
The things we have enumerated can be represented gs 
too expensive and as involving too terrible a burda 
upon the tax-payer, but that is only in appearance, |, 
reality we are not proposing a burden, but one of the very 
best investments that could be found, judged only on its 
commercial merits. If we judge it with an eye also oy 
the facts that we have got to keep the unemployed in 
any case, that we are now largely keeping them without 





work, and that road-making and hutment building 


did similar work during the War (and that was very well 
indeed), we shall realize the nonsense of not proceeding 
with public improvements. Keeping the unemployed on 
the dole is a tragic folly—one which should bring detention 
at the public expense in a lunatic asylum upon those who 
allow themselves to be afilicted by it. 


THE ELECTION AND WORLD PEACE, 
VHE reactions of the Unionist victory of last Wednes- 
day on foreign affairs are sure to be strong and 
cumulative. In particular all those fifty-four nations 
whose representatives were assembled together a few 
wecks ago at Geneva, will anxiously await the attitude of 
the new British Government to the League of Nations, 
and to the recently signed ‘‘ Protocol for the Pacili 
Settlement of International Disputes.” It must be 
admitted that that document seems to stand a very poor 
chance of ratification in the present Parliament. There 
is a small group of Conservatives who are definitely 
opposed to the League of Nations and all its acts, and 
who will oppose the Protocol in any case. But the 
majority of the Unionist Party has always been friendly to 
the League, and as anxious to attain the ideal of inter 
national peace as any other party. If this main body 
were united in support of the Protocol its acceptance 
would be assured. But, as a matter of fact, it is already 
evident that some of the most progressive and influential 
minds in the Unionist Party are actively opposed to the 
Protocol. They do not attack it from the extreme 
Nationalist or Imperialist point of view, but rather assert 
that the Protocol is not the proper way of achieving 
the common ideal of international peace. As usual, 
the Observer represents this progressive Unionist opinion 
as well as, or better than, anyone, and we quote from 
last Sunday’s issue, in order to illustrate this point of 
view :— 
“Geneva has concentrated exclusively on providing against the 
disturbance of peace. It says nothing of the wisdom of providing 


for the amendment of injustices certain to provoke a disturbance 
unless in due time amended. Yet, to provide for repression W ithout 





by the use of credit and the abandonment of every form 
of deflation, since deflation is the prize credit killer, is the 


providing for reform makes an explosion certain in time.” 


This is indeed a severe criticism of the Protocol, and if it 


can be done by the unemployed as well as the soldiers | 
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EE 
stablished in fact, would, in our opinion, condemn that 
document out of hand. We have always held most 
strongly that any settlement of international affairs 
must be elastic and dynamic, not rigid and static. The 
ct must be to provide a substitute for war as a met hod 
¢ wrongs, of adjusting international institutions 
The status quo must not be 


ise 


object 1 
of rightin o 
to changing conditions. 
clamped down upon the world for ever. But it should 
not be forgotten that the present Protocol, under the 
Covenant, automatically comes up for revision after ten 
year's. Therefore, at worst, its effect could only be to 
stereotype the present settlement on Europe for a decade, 
not for all time. The Observer goes on :— 


“In that way the Protocol is notice to every nationality suffering 
injustice under the peace treatics in Europe that there is no hope of 
oe, pe ’ 


civilized remedy.” 

But, after all, the Protocol docs nothing to impair 
Article 19 of the Covenant, which categorically gives the 
right to every State to bring up for revision existing 
treaties if it considers that the conditions of a treaty 
have become intolerable to it. More, there is nothing | 
in the Protocol as we read it which determines that the 
processes of arbitration to which States are referred as a 
substitute for war must be always judicial. Admittedly, 
ifarbitration was always strictly judicial the only body of 
law which the International Court could apply would be 
the existing treaties, and therefore the Court would be 
compelled to administer those treaties as immutable laws. 
But the Protocol provides for a recourse to the arbitration 
of the Council of the League itself, and this arbitration 
would be, as it were, in equity instead of in common law. 
The Council, we understand, would not be compelled to 
take into consideration only the provisions in existing 
treaties, but would decide according to the actual strength 
and justice of the case presented to it by the suitor States. 


The Observer continues :— 

“ Britain has a special right to be heard in the matter. As the 
createst naval power in the League, there is hardly an imaginable 
breach of the Protocol which would not require our participation in 
sanctions against the offending member. We might and should be 
ealled upon to employ our forces to repress outbreaks against 
treaty provisions of which we cannot approve and which we would, 
had we the power, revise here and now. No thinking statesman 
will consent to put us in that position. The corollary of repression 
must be revision under orderly forms.” 

We feel it difficult to believe that the League would find 
the British Navy the most suitable instrument for the 
settlement of a dispute between, say, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Hungary, or between any of the Central European 
countries which have no seaboard. But the point, of 
course, remains that it is possible to imagine many 
disputes in which the British Navy would be one of the 
most potent means which the Council of the League could 
employ to enforce an armistice and the reference of the 
dispute to arbitration. But cannot believe that 
it is accurate to say that British forees might be used 
to repress outbreaks against treaty provisions of which 
we do not approve. The most that could happen would 
be that we might be called upon to employ our forces to 
induce a State to employ pacific and conciliatory methods 
of righting the injustices which oppressed it instead of 
resorting to arms to do so. We have criticized these 
passages from the Observer not because we particularly 
disagree with them, but rather because the Observer, 
as usual, expresses better than anyone else what is 
midoubtedly a generally held attitude in regard to the 
Protocol. As a matter of fact, we have considerable 
sympathy with that attitude ourselves, but we feel that 
its criticisms are in some respects unfair to the actual 
provisions of the Protocol and that in a matter of this 
kind the most careful attempts to understand the exact 
foree of each provision should be made. 

There are, of course, many other criticisms which can be 


we 





levelled against the Protocol, It is sometimes said that 


it will finally make it impossible for America ever te 
join the League, and that by its concession to the Japanese 
delegation on the question of domestic jurisdiction it will 
offend Dominion susceptibilities. In respect of the 
first point it is worth observing that both the Democratic 
and Republican parties in America haye already agreed 
to America participating in the disarmament conference 
next June, which is provided for in the Protocol. On 
the general question as to whether the League should 
attempt to go ahead by itself or should simply wait for 
America to come in, we believe that all the best American 
advice is to the effect that the way to secure America’s 
entry, is for the European States to set their own house 
in order, instead of repeatedly appealing to her for 
help. On the second point of domestic jurisdiction, it is 
important that the exact provisions of the Protocol 
should be borne in mind. Article 5 of the Protocol reads : 

“If in the case of an arbitration, such as is contemplated by 
Article 4 above, one of the parties claims that the dispute, or part 
thereof, arises out of a matter which by international law is solely 
within tho domestic jurisdiction of that party, the arbitrators 
shall on this point take the advice of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice through the medium of the Council. The 
opinion of the Court shall be binding upon the arbitrators, who, if 
the opinion is aftirmative, shall confine themselves to so declaring 
in their award,” : 

It was pointed out, principally by the Japanese, that 
under this paragraph, if once a dispute has been declared 
to fall within the domestic jurisdiction of either of the 
disputant States, no further cognizance of that dispute 
could be taken by the Council. Therefore the following 
paragraph was added to Article 5 :— 

“If the question is held by the Court or by the Council to be a 
matter solely within the domestic jurisdiction of the State, this 
decision shall not prevent consideration of the situation by the 
Council or by the Assembly under Article 11 of the Covenant.” 

As will be seen, this simply allows the Council to take 
cognizance of a situation likely to lead to war, even 
though part of the trouble is bound up with the domestic 
jurisdiction of one of the States. It must be surely an 
exaggerated nationalism which will not allow the Council 
of the League even to consider methods for the pacilic 
settlement of such a dispute. As a final summing up, 
the Observer remarks :— 

* But it will be found that the only practical way will be to 
reopen the discussion round a table at which Germany, Russia, 
and the United States are present. There is no shorter cut to dis 
armament,” 

With this statement few, if any, will be able to disagree, 
but after all, the immediate and most concrete purpose 
of the Protocol itself is to summon exactly such a round- 
table conference next June, at which the United States 
has already consented to appear. There is every prospect 
that Germany will be by that time a member of the 
League, while an invitation will, of course, be sent to 
Russia, although her acceptance of a place at any inter- 
national conference is at present doubtful. 

We have here tried to meet some of the arguments 
which are being used against the Protocol. This does not 
mean that we do not ourselves recognize the difliculties 
and even dangers that any attempt at international peace 
so ambitious and so comprehensive as the Protocol must 
create. But we feel that enormous care must be exercised 
before we reject out of hand this renewed attempt to 
outlaw war. We do not believe that it would be in the 
interests of this country to see the formation of a homo- 
geneous European bloc, bound together by such ties as 
those of the Protocol, but excluding the British Empire. 
The ideal of the Empire as a self-contained unit cut off 
from the rest of the world is not, in our opinion, either a 
practical or a desirable one. We are still bound by the 
most intimate commercial relations with the Continent of 
Europe, and it is quite impossible to sever those bonds 
at any rate for many, many years. While they exist 
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British interests will be deeply affected by all that happens 
in Europe and no British Government will find it possible 
to avoid playing a part, and—for good or ill—a great part 
in the affairs of the outside world. 


LILY, MAPLELEAF AND ROSE. 


A‘ the Palace of Versailles, on Tuesday, October Sth, 

was founded the Socié'é a histoire du Canada, a 
French organization corresponding to the Canadian His- 
torical Society of this country. The occasion was a 
banquet given by Sir Campbell Stuart, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the English Society, and himself 
a Canadian of distinction, to representative members of 
the great families, both French and English, that have 
contributed to the making of Canada. The scene was the 
famous Galeries des Batailles; and it was therefore 
natural to allow one’s thoughts to dwell on the past, and 
speculate as to the mixed feelings with which Le Grand 
Monarque might regard the use to which his palace was 
being put. For Louis XIV. began quite early to take a 
close personal interest in Canada. In 1674 he revoked 
the charter of the Compagnie des Indes Occidentales, 
just as ten years previously he had revoked that of the 
Company of New France; whereafter he administered 
Canada as a Royal Province, seeing in her a base from 
which he could lever the English Colonies into the sea, 
Ilad he possessed the prescience to foretell the future of 
the West, the story of the whole world might have been 
changed, for he would have poured soldiers and population 
into his Royal Province. But he could not sce Canada as 
more than a pawn in the political game of Kurope—a 
stick to break across his enemies, not a staff to lean his 
weight on. Perhaps in his heart he never quite believed 
in Louisiana. 

Nevertheless, he valued Canada; and he sent out able 
men to work there. All things considered, then, it was 
a curious stroke of irony that there should meet in his 
famous palace the descendants of those pioneers, at the 
invitation of the sons of the very people whom they 
were sent out to crush, for the purpose of a public recog- 
nition of the parts both have played in the foundation of a 
country fast assuming eminence among the leading 
civilized States of the world. 

The history of Canada is the history of two influences, 
to some extent contemporary. France is her mother ; 
but England is her father. In her babyhood she absorbed 
from France the essence of her civilization ; in adolescence 
she was taught and developed by England from whom 
she has inherited her political stability, and by whom she 
was given her status as a nation. To-day, arrived at 
maturity, she is a link between her parents and an 
embodiment of what is best in both. 

In 1608 Champlain founded Quebec—and from then 
to the end of his cays his life was Canada. When Monts 
grew weary of the new colony it was Champlain who 
dug out first Charles de Bourbon, and after his death the 
Prince de Condé, and, by sheer importunity, drove them 
into seeking the Viceroyalty from the King. Soissons, 
Condé, Montmorency, Ventadour—the greatest of France 

were in turn Lieutenant-Generals : there was but one 
Governor under them all, Samuel de Champlain that inde- 
fatigable Empire Builder—now defeating the Iroquois ; 
now hurrying away to France to keep the affairs 
of his beloved territory uppermost in the minds of the 
King and Court; now seeking new routes across the 
seas or new lines of expansion inland; now labouring 
behind Richelieu in the formation of the great Company 
of New France that was to reform abuses, take control 
out of the hands of the concessionnaires, and above all to 
provide a steady stream of settlers (all French and 


a 
Catholic) ; now stréngt hening the defences of his Quebec. 
now defending it against the English ; captured, and 
taken to England; released, and hastening back re 
Canada; and always, as is recorded, with two great 
objects eclipsing all others, “ to find a route to the Indies 
and to bring the heathen tribes into the embraces of the 
Church.” When Champlain went to Canada it Was no 
man’s land. When he died at his post thirty-two years 
later, it was the flourishing territory of New France, ip 
the early childhood of a great prosperity. 

Well for the interests of France that so vigorous a man 
had charge of them. By the time of his death the 
colonization of North America was proceeding rapidly, 
Maryland had been founded by Lord Baltimore ; the 
Pilgrim Fathers were settled in New England ; Virginia 
had long been thriving on its tobacco; and, amongst 
these vigorous offshoots of Britain, the feeble French 
establishment in Carolina was already in danger of the 
absorption that subsequently took place. But, in their 
hold upon the St. Lawrence river, secured by the forti- 
fications of Quebec, the French possessed the highroad to 
the heart of the American continent ; and the discovery 
of the Great Lakes and later of the Mississippi, followed 
by the exploration of that river from source to mouth by 
de la Salle, brought into the sphere of practical things 
the ambition of Louis to hem in the British colonies by 
a French State extending from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico, Louisiana, however gigantic on 
paper, was in reality never more than a chain of forts and 
mission stations along the Mississippi and Ohio valleys, 
For the realization of the project one essential Was 
lacking—population. The authorities in New France 
assured them in Paris that an army of 10,000 would be 
ample —less than a division as we measure armies to-day, 
The demand was scouted as fantastic, for the larger 
policy of France was turned towards Empire in Europe 
and not towards the West. 

Nevertheless, however insecure the hold of France upon 
the hinterland, in Canada at least her roots had struck 
deep. By the middle of the seventeenth century British 
traders, not content with the Atlantic seaboard, had 
swooped down upon the shores of Hudson Bay, whence 
they were rivalling the fur trade of France from the St. 
Lawrence. 

In all the years of ups and downs, the strategy 
that actuated the policy of Louis, whenever he could 
spare thought from the major problems of Europe, was 
undeniably sound, if only it had been carried out. Holding 
the line of the Mississippi, as he did (though more on 
paper than in fact), he could control the interior of the 
continent ; and with that power losses of territory on 
the seaboard mattered comparatively little. His policy, 
therefore, was obviously to make a secure reality of his 
nominal hold upon the hinterland. But where was a 
second Champlain to do for the Mississippi what was 
done for the St. Lawrence by the founding of Quebec? 
De la Salle tried and lost his life in the attempt. D'Iber- 
ville made at best a half suecess with Fort Maurepas. Had 
New Orleans been founded fifty years earlier, when 
Louis XIV.’s Navy was the rival of those of England and 
Holland, the whole history of the New World might hive 
been changed, and in place of Canada and the United 
States, there might be a great territory of New France 
covering the entire continent. But when New Orleans 
‘ame to be founded in 1718 Louis XIV. had been dead 
three years; and the possibility of a French Empire in 
the West had gone for ever. Mme. de Pompadour had no 
time for the New World—she belonged too undeniably 
to the Old. In 1745, during the war of the Austrian 
Succession, Louisbourg was captured by the New 





England colonists. It was restorcd in 1748 by the Peace 
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of Aix la Chapelle—but only eleven years later Quebec 
itself, the unconquerable city of Quebec, that had 
yesisted all attacks since it had been more than a mere 
village, fell to General Wolfe. The temporary success 
of Levis at Sainte Foy in the following year was unable 
to stem the tide of victory. Montreal surrendered. Three 
years later Canada became a British possession by the 
peace of Paris. 

A list of the guests at a public function is commonly 
accounted dull reading; but the interplay of circum- 
stance and the interweaving of race that disclose them- 
selves in the drama of our oldest Dominion would suffice 
to confer interest upon no more than a bald catalogue, 
aside from the deliberate art with which the places were 
distributed. For there is something more than a touch 
of the genuine romance of history in the sight of a Wolfe 
and a Montcalm side by side celebrating the unity of the 
two races in the land for which their ancestors contested ; 
in the readiness of a Levis, descendant of the victor of 
Sainte Foy, to assume the Presidency of the Society that 
will glorify not the antagonisms but the common achieve- 
ments; in the strains of the old, old ‘‘ A beau port St. 
Malo” sung by a French-Canadian to the accompaniment 
of Louis Quatorze music, sung to the Maire of St. Malo 
sitting with a Jacques Cartier of this generation—a hail 
from the land found by the ancestor of the one setting 
out from the town of the other. What wonder that the 
reat Condé, looking down upon the banquet from the 
canvases that record his victories at Rocroy and Lens, 
seemed to be catching the eye of the Duke of Connaught, 
who sat opposite and directly below him—the son of the 
first Royal Viceroy of Canada exchanging congratulations 
with the latest. 

And so back to the twenticth century. ... But 
when it was all over, and I went groping down the vast 
galleries and along the interminable corridors and 
passages of that city among palaces, it seemed that there 
was suddenly a withered imperious old gentleman in 
high red-heeled shoes walking in front of me in the gloom. 
Ile beckoned, and, following him, I found that we were 
no longer in the public parts of the palace. The door that 
he opened led into a small cabinet, stiffly furnished in 
red silk and gilt. 

* Sit,” he said, regally. 
of forms and ceremonies. 
in the Galeries des Batailles ? 
pour la France?” 

Isaid it was indeed a victory, greater perhaps than any 
recorded on the banners of the French Army—the victory 
of French civilization in Canada. 

“Canada?” His forehead contracted. ‘* What is 
that?”? Ah! He remembered-—an Indian word. But 
how ?—of what import was a battle and a victory in New 
France? It a very natural circumstance. In 
Louisiana, now—— 

I told him that it was a victory without a battle. 
He could not understand. I told him of the changes in 
North America and the world since his spacious days—of 
England and France and Canada as allies and of the 
United States, their associate. All that he perfectly 
comprehended. Perfectly. One thing only he could not 
inderstand—a victory without a battle. And when the 
train drew up with its customary jerk at the Gare des 
Invalides, and the shouting of the porters brought me 
rudely out of the Palace of Versailles, I was still trying to 
explain. 

In the Ursuline Convent at Quebec, on a plain deal 
table, that at which, according to legend, James Murray 
sat him down to sign the order for the execution of those 


“One grows weary at my age 
Now explain. What is all this 
C'est encore une victoire 


was 


soldiers who had intruded on the privacy of the nuns, | 


in close proximity to the skullof Montcalm, there stands 
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an unpretentious metal lamp, burning night and day 
It was kindled more than two-hundred years ago, during 
one of the many sieges through which the city passed, by 
Marie Madelaine de Repentigny, niece of le Gardeur de 
Tilly, sometime Governor of Three Rivers and Deputy 
for Frontenac in Quebec. The brother of Marie Madelaine 
gave a sum of money for its perpetual maintenance—a 
votive offering for the safety of the city that is the key of 
the heart of Canada. 

Kindled in the days of the domination of France, 
maintained during the dominion of England, it is to-day, 


| in the maturity of the nation of their joint begetting, a 


symbol of the bond of friendship between three peoples. 
REGINALD BERKELEY. 
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THE NEW “OLD VIC.” 

Tue most jaded man would probably have found himsclf 
inspirited if he had been present at the reopening of the Old 
Vie. The seats were full long before the curtain went up and 
the whole audience seemed happy and excited. Nine-tenths 
of them, obviously, had an almost personal affection for the 
theatre, and they were as pleased as could be to find it looking 
so bright and prosperous. In that friendly atmosphere one 
could not have been dismayed if Othello had been ever so 
wretchedly acted. As it was, there were several very good 
pieces of work and. two quite impressive interpretations of 
To take the Jess remarkable first—there was Mr. 
Ion Swinley as Othello. Mr. Swinley is built to be an Othello 
of one sort, the noble and wild Othello. Tle has an imperial 
voice, too. He was all that could be demanded as a “** leading 
part” Othello. Ile takes the stage with beauty, as it were ; 
and, if he never showed any subtleties, if we never saw him 
quite as the “ gentle Moor,” if he got a little hoarse in his 
passions and shook his two fists at the air very frequently 
why, Othello might have been like that, and he was convincing 
at the time. 

But, fortunately for the play, the best acting of the night 
was by Mr. George Hayes as Iago ; and Iago, whatever West 
End theatres may think, is the greatest part in Othello. It is 
the most puzzling and the most difficult to interpret ; but the 
difficulty is a challenge to a good actor. Mr. Hayes swallowed 
the part whole ; there were no inconsistencies in his acting, 
and he did not, thank heaven, show at all that a good deal 
of hard thought must go into the lines before anything but a 
black-mustachioed villain is made of Iago. Ile began with a 
beautifully lively and good-natured and spontancous air ; 
no wonder his fellows thought him the pleasantest of com- 
panions and the loyallest of friends. They expanded under 
the sun of his charm. (It was a pity, though, that they so 
often said ** HONEST Iago,” lest we should overlook their 
innocence.) He looked meditative at times, when no one 
was about ; but even so he seemed on the whole to be pretty 
contented with himself. He set his plots, it seemed, more for 
complete lack of moral scruple than for downright villainy. 
But as he became more and more involved, he grew alarmed 
and gloomy. He was ill at ease with himsclf all the time, 
now; he could not withdraw from his wickedness ; he did 
not even want to withdraw ; but he felt doom around him and 
he was only by fits and starts and self-compulsion that attrac- 
tive companion. At the crisis he became savage and exultant ; 
coarse in fibre, rather hot and tormented ; truly malefic at last. 
Then, for the rest of the play, dumb, sullen, stoical. It was a 
most noteworthy performance, and it was Iago to us, not Mr. 
Haves. But Othello was all the time Mr. Swinley. Perhaps 
the acting of Mr. Hayes did not make the part intellectually 
Coleridge describes one of Tago’s soliloquies 


THE 


character. 


much clearer. 
as “ motive-hunting for motiveless villainy,’ and how a 
villainy can be motiveless is stilla heavy problem. Mr. Hayes 
does not help us to decide what Shakespeare’s own explanation 
was ; he seems too naturally right for that; he is Iago, and he 
is the problem. 

It would seem invidious not to mention Miss Marie Ney’s 


acting as Desdemona. She was a little wooden for a “ super- 
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subtle Venetian,’ but she did not detract from the conviction 
of the play. We could make it seem quite fitting that Desde- 
mona should be rather inadequate. Miss Olivia Burleigh, as 
Emilia, and Mr. John Macfarlane, as Brabantio, were both very 
good. ‘The long cheers at the end of the play, and the dozen 
and more “ curtains’ that were demanded, were partly for 
joy at the house-warming, but partly, too, for appreciation 
of the pleasure we had been given by the cast. 


HI. A. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir. The Conservatives have won a great victory, but it 
would be idle to ignore the fact that their triumph is due 
rather to the folly of the Socialists and the tragic decay of a 
great historic party than to any particular merit in the 
policy of the Conservative leaders. It is a piece of surprising 
and unmerited good fortune. Once more we are given a 
breathing space, and a fair opportunity—it may be the last 

to set our house in order. If a violent and disastrous 
reaction is to be avoided the members of the new Government 
must give early and convincing proof of their willingness and 
ability to deal with the problems of unemployment, involuntary 
poverty and housing. Should they rest content with a 
laissez-faire policy such as appeals to our bankers and certain 
merchants and industrialists, or prate about ‘ economic 
wages,” “harder work and longer hours,” then we shall 
surely enter upon an era of bitter strikes and create an 
atmosphere of sullen discontent in which Communism will 
grow rank and brazen. 

Let it be clearly understood that the people are inflexibly 
determined that the standard of living shall not be lowered 
hut must move steadily upwards. They know full well that 
there are no insuperable physical difficulties in the way. 
It is only a question of utilizing the powers that science has 
evoked, supplemented by an adequate financial system, to 
secure the maximum output of all the necessaries and most 
of the amenities of life, with a minimum expenditure of 
human effort. 

Unfortunately there are still many good folk obsessed with 
the delusion that we are living in an age of scarcity, that 
there is not, and never will be, enough to go round, that 
most of us are doomed to life-long monotonous toil, that 
destitution and economic victimization are inevitable, and 
have their uses in the scheme of things, as stimulants to 
spur men to greater efforts in the somewhat hopeless task 
of “ earning a living.” Also, judging from statements made 
by eminent statisticians and able exponents of orthodox 
economics such as Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy, one would think 
there was no alternative to the nationalization schemes of 
the Socialists but uncompromising persistence in the present 
economic policy. That, however, isnot the case. Itis well known 
in Lombard Street and elsewhere that there is intense activity 
amongst students of the New Economics. The whole financial 
and monetary system is being subjected to a most searching 
analysis, the results of which are at the disposal of any 
Government that cares to ask for them. Seeing we are already 
promised an enquiry into excessive profits, why not Ict it 
be extended to cover the cognate questions of prices, currency 
and credit?) Much astounding and illuminating information 
would be elicited, but to derive the maximum benefit from 
such an enquiry it should be open to the public and the 
reports published verbatim. We want the ecards on the table. 

All sorts of schemes, including the all-important housing 
problem, are being held up for financial reasons. Now, as 
Major C. HL. Douglas tells us in his Social Credit, * The proper 
function of a money system is to control and direct the 
production and distribution of goods and services. . . . 
It is essentially a mechanism of administration, subservient 
to poliey, and it is beeause it is superior to all other mechanisms 
of administration that the money control of the world is so 
immensely important.” Who will contend that the existing 
money system is functioning perfectly under its present 
controllers ? If our banking methods and control of credit 
und currency represent the last word in efficiency, they have 
nothing to fear from the most exhaustive enquiry. But 





—<$<$—_> 
do they ? Surely science, which has wrought such marvels 
in the processes of production, is not incapable of improving 
the mechanism of distribution and exchange! The answer 
to this question provides the solution of the social problem, 

If the Conservatives act promptly and fearlessly in this 
matter the result cannot be other than beneficial; it may 
transcend our fondest hopes ; but if they shirk it, we mug 
be prepared tor the inevitable reaction, and everything we 
prize, liberty, private property and individual enterprise, 
will vanish under a bureaucratic tyranny, dreary and inept 
beyond all conception.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. S. Kirksripr, 

The Old Hall, Lowdham, Notts. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—While one cannot help rejoicing over the crushing 
condemnation delivered by the country against Socialism and 
all its works, there are certain disquicting elements in the 
situation which make for danger, both to the Government 
and the people alike. Very large majorities are apt to atrophy 
the energies of the Administration they support. It would 
seem as if—as in individuals over-blessed with extreme 
adipose tissue—they tend to make the body politic lethargic 
or inert. They have also a distressing tendency to dissolve 
or disintegrate beneath the strenuous activities of par- 
liamentary life. The majority is often ‘ non est” when 
the Division bell rings! Another danger is that a very large 
majority connotes a correspondingly weak Opposition. This 
is a national misfortune of the first magnitude. In this 
connexion, I trust that the first vacancy that occurs in any 
constituency will be offered to Mr. Asquith. His absence is 
almost universally admitted to be an irreparable loss to the 
personnel of the new Tiouse. Another peril—which to 
hundreds of thousands of voters who, like myself, have voted 
Conservative for the first time in their lives is, I fear, a very 
real one—is that Mr. Baldwin, urged on by the more heady 
of his following, may, under cover of the specious ** Protection 
of Industries Act” introduce a full-blooded scheme of 
insidious Protection. If he does this, he will make a succeeding 
Socialist Government a certainty. 

What the country does expect the Government to do is : 

1. Deal drastically with the Communist section, and put 
down with an iron hand the teaching of sedition, rob- 
bery, and murder to the young. ‘l'o prohibit the sale 
of all organs and publications having for their object th 
stirring up of armed resistance and advoeating breachcs 
of order against the Crown. 

2. To abolish the Dole as paid in money absolutely ; and 
to give it where necessary in kind. If this is done the 
greatest incentive NOT to work will receive the shrewd- 
est blow directed at it, since its ill-starred inception 
on the statute book. 

3. ‘To restore the veto of the House of Lords until such 
time as the Second House is placed on a reformed basis. 

4. To regulate the unconstitutional powers and activities 
of the Trades Unions. ‘lo abolish ** picketing,” and 
all kinds ef coercive discipline interfering with the 
freedom of free personal choice of the individual. To 
restore the right of a man to work his best, and ** over- 
time * if he so wishes it. 

5. Total repeal of the “Trades Disputes Amendment 
Act.” 

6. ‘To compel all Trades Disputes to be subject to Arbitra- 
tion. 

ELECTORAL. 

1. To institute the * Referendum” as a necessary sale- 
guard for the liberties of the people. 

2. ‘To reform the laws relating to elections, and to eliminate 
the possibility of minority representation, There 1s 
one method of obtaining this end, and that is Propor- 
tional Representation. 


> 


It is surely a rather scandalous state of things electoral 
that the present system should result in such disparity between 
voting power and party gains as exhibited in the late election. 
Each Conservative member represents about 19,000 constitu- 
ents, each Labour member about 25,000, while the Liberal 
boasts no fewer than 78,000 as attaching to the scat he holds ! 
Finally, it should be enacted that where the meetings of one 
party are deliberately and systematically broken up by the 
supporters of the other in the contest, such an election, if 
resulting in the return of the offending side, should be declared 
(if proved on petition) null and void, the judge being em- 
powered to decree that the petitioner if successful should not 
be called upon to pay his electoral fees over again. And laste 
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put not least, a drastic cutting down of redundant expenditure. 
—I am. Sir, &c., Epcar H. S. BARNES-AUSTIN. 


1 Madeira Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sin,—The General Election now over reveals a fact which 
has long been suspected but is now actually accomplished, 
namely, that in the politics of this century it is the mean 
and not the extreme of political opinion that is going to 
be left unrepresented and impotent. During the last century 
the effective political parties were not far from each other 
in fundamental principles. Then the outcasts of political 
life were on the extreme wings ; the philosophic or romantic 
Tory on the one side, and the Socialist on the other, had to 
proclaim inacceptable doctrines; they had to endure the 
comfortable scorn of the great masses of the people who 
agreed to differ only a very little. The whole movement 
of politics was then centripetal. It was this unity of purpose 
that now exposes the Victorian age to the impatient con- 
tempt of moderns, who despise the ** smugness ”” of a genera- 
tion which presented in its political expression so single and 
so simple a mind. Yet that age, for all its defects, enjoyed 
a calm Augustan stability. In this new epoch, when move- 
ments in politics are so clearly centrifugal, we can have 
nothing but instability. Mr. Baldwin’s majority may give 
us a stable Government for a few years, but the electoral 
fluctuations of the last few years prove that there is no such 
thing as a stable majority. Each swing of the pendulum 
yoes wider and further. Moderate opinion will find itself 
helpless between the reactions of the extreme parties. 

Partly an accompaniment and partly a cause of the new 
grouping of opinion is the fact that modern politics are 
calling in question the rights of property. This has two 
effects: it means that every citizen has a vital concern in 
polities and that he will be ready to act more violently in 
defence of his views. There are many still who are uninterested 
in politics; there can be no one who is disinterested in 
polities. And while we may reject the fallacy that men 
will do nothing except for property, we must all agrec 
that there is nothing men will not do for property. It is 
this question of property which makes so wide a cleavage 
in modern society. When Gilbert talked of every little child 
being born Liberal or Conservative, the underlying thought 
was that there was not very much difference between them. 
But now children are being born into the world Socialists 
or anti-Socialists, that is to say, they are being born into 
enmity with each other. In every way politics threaten to 
increase in violence, unless the subsidence of moderating 
opinion is checked. 

Meanwhile we use an electoral system altogether merciless 
to the mean in political opinion. Recent experience in our 
own and other countries has shown that electoral systems 
may be utterly decisive of the highest political issues. 
now have a period of leisure before us in which to consider 
all our electoral problems. No one system need be advocated 
at the outset. It is a matter for long and careful enquiry. 
It should be the business of all politicians, journalists and 
students to consider whether political science cannot help 
us to devise some means of mitigating the extremes and 
violence of modern politics.—I am, Sir, &c., 

61 Kersland Street, Glasgow. R. B. McCaricm. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—You say ‘* Our King Demos has said he does not want 
Socialism.” If we regard the whole electorate as Demos 
and not the constituencies, then it appears Demos has said 
he does not want Unionism. According to the Morning 


Post (October 31st) analysis there voted 7,896,951 for 
Unionism and Constitutionalism, and against 8,538,045. 


The few later returns may change the proportion of these 
figures. I am a but believe in the 
danger of legislation ahead of or against the pronounced will 
ofthe people. It is not unlikely that the next General Election 
may give a tremendous electoral divisional majority for 
Socialism on the lines of the above figures while actually 
the majority of voters would be adverse. There would 
be a distinct danger then in a drastic change in the present 
In this event, would you then say King 
J.J. Davirs, 


convinced Socialist, 


economic order. 
Demos wants Socialism ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford, 





[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—In this hour of victory for the Unionist Party you, 
for one, will not overlook the great disaster to which this 
victory may lead, namely, that the spirit of * do nothing ”’ 
and ‘sleep on it” which has so characterized the party in 
the past, and against which you have so eloquently pro- 
tested of late, may again take possession and create throughout 
the tenure of office of the coming Unionist Government a 
gradual discontent culminating in a terrific reaction in favour 
of the You have emphasized that the party 
must show the nation that it can and will offer wise alternatives 
to Socialism ensuring happiness and prosperity to all. It is 
to be hoped sincerely that this will be done, or—what lies 
before ?—I am, Sir, &c., Harry Bann. 
25 Regent Road, Heaviley, Stockport. 


THE UNIONIST LEADERS AND THE 
REFERENDUM. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—You say in your leading article of November Ist, 
in regard to the introduction into this country of the Poll 
of the People or Referendum that “ at present the Unionist 
leaders seem content to know that the will of the majority 
is dead against Socialism. With a negligence almost 
amounting to crime they make no effort to insure that the 
will of the majority shall prevail in action.” Is not this to 
to do an injustice to the Unionist leaders ? Mr. Baldwin is 
reported as having stated in his speech at Perth on October 25th 
that “ The Unionist Party, if it had the power and the time, 
would consider whether within the framework of the Par- 
liament Act through the machinery of a Second Chamber 
it could make provision for the ultimate authority in 


Socialists. 


| legislation of the considered judgment of the people.” 


We | 


I am, Sir, &ce., Haroip P. Coon. 

| We sincerely hope that Mr. Cooke is justified in interpreting 
this somewhat obscure passage as a pledge to introduce the 
Referendum. If it is none will rejoice so heartily as we shal! 
or be so ready to support Mr. Baldwin in carrying out his 
pledge.—Eb. Spectator.]| 


OWNERSHIP. 
[To the Editor of the Serecraror.] 
Str,—* We must increase ownership by every legitimate 


means . . . The man divorced from ownership is Socialism’s 
opportunity ” : Spectator, November Ist, 1924. This, your 
wise defence of ownership, will have all the more weight 
if people can be brought to sce that the sense of possession 
is a fundamental part of the Divine Image in man, and owner- 
ship a necessary element in human education—i.c., the 
process in temporality by which we are fitted for eternity. 
*Thou shalt not steal”? means—‘* Thou shalt not deprive 
thy neighbour of that which I have given him for the 
development of his character.” There is no ground for believ- 
ing that, in the future life, individuality, with its sense of pos- 
session, will be lost or merged, rather it will attain perfect 
relation to all else, the condition desired by the Communist 
but not to be attained by his methods. He wants the results 
and advantages of a liberal education without the drudgery 
and discipline of learning. The sin attached to Capitalism 
is the atrophy of the sense of responsibility, which sin (as 
all sin) lies in the will and cannot be removed by mere change 
of circumstances. The Communist has his eye on the cir- 
cumstance of capital, he is blind to the will of the owner 
thereof, and in his blindness is only heading towards greater 
disasters. Monastic communism only succeeds so long as 
the will to share and the responsibility of the individual for 
the whole body operate as co-ordinates.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bath. A. T. Fryer. 


TRADE WITILT RUSSIA. 

[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 
Sir,—The object of the doomed proposed loan to Russia 
could hardly have been commercial, for to-day our exports 
to and imports from Northern Russia (and for statistical 
purposes the States of Finland, Esthonia and Latvia, which 
pre-War were part of Russia, must be included) are of equal 
value to those of the year 1913. The commercial community 
will find the means of financing increased shipments as con- 





fidence in trading is re-established. At least two steamers 
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daily arrive in the United Kingdom from and two sail hence 
for Archangel, Leningrad and Finnish and Esthonian ports. 
If the Government be anxious to assist trade, why not offer 
to lend, say, £5,000,000 to the buffer States—Finland, 
Esthonia and Latvia—and let these friendly (to us) transit 
States act as our intermediaries with Russia? If a loan be 
acceptable to them, the security they can give would be of 
greater value than anything that the Soviet Government 
-an offer.—I am, Sir, &c., LIVINGSTONE HOLMEs. 
3 St. James Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


THE GUILD COMPANY. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,— Mr. G. R. Stirling Taylor's scheme of the guild company, 
outlined in the Spectator of November Ist, is beautiful from 
the employee's point of view. The employees are to find and 
risk no capital, but are to have complete control of the business. 
If they squander the capital in extravagant wages or risky 
business they only risk losing their job, which they do in any 
existing business. The shareholders, who alone take all the 
other risks, are to have no say in the management. They 
ure tO hand over their capital, shut their eyes, never have a 
shareholders’ meeting and repose unlimited trust in their 
employees (or should we not rather say, masters). This is, 
from the employees’ point of view, heads I win, tails you lose. 
No sane capitalist would invest in such a business. If workers 
want control, let them save money and become shareholders. 
Ife who pays the piper calls the tune, in any but a topsy-turvy 
world of Mr. Taylor's imagining.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BERNARD Hopson. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 

Str,—In the article ‘** The Guild Company,” November Ist, 
the writer speaks of the Labour Party as having “* undertaken 
to represent the mind of the wage and salary class.” True, 
they assume to do so, but a considerable minority of wage 
earners only acquiesce through intimidation, if at all, to their 
dictation. The Socialist element get themselves clected on 
the Trades Union councils and various works committees 
and use this intimidating influence when taking votes. Take 
strikes. Not often do two-thirds of the members record their 
votes ; men prefer to abstain rather than vote against their 
judgment. Once in the House of Commons secret voting, 
as in Parliamentary elections, was advocated. The Labour 
arty said, *‘ Do you think we cannot manage our own busi- 
ness?” Of course they can and intimidation goes on—and 
has much to do with the present-day unrest which suits the 
Communist. 

I don't wish to be misunderstood. I am all for Trade 
Unions. So are employers of labour with few exceptions, 
and for obvious reasons. You get collective bargaining, 
greater content, hearing grievances, and other desirable 


———————— 
fund in good times on which he may fall back in bad times 
or, maybe, to increase his business, which, after all, ances 
employment to more workers. It would be interesting ty 
know how much, in most undertakings, after paying 5 to 
10 per cent., and laying by a sufficient reserve, would be left 
for the workman. 

Then, how many workmen would consent to give their 
quota to building up the reserve which is absolutely essential 
for sound trading? The inducement to undertake industrial 
work is the personal element of confidence and application 
in spite of attendant risks, with the hope of a better return of 
interest than the 4} per cent. which Government securities 
give.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LATE TECHNICAL MANAGER AND Director, 


MANUAL WORKERS AS DIRECTORS. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The direction of a great business is a matter requiring 
entirely different qualities from those demanded of a Trade 
Union leader. Direction, indeed, differs from management, 
and both have to-day become as highly specialized as a pro- 
fession. Direction deals mainly with problems ; management 
with men. The Board of Directors of a large company usually 
includes specialists : a financier, an accountant, a company 
lawyer, sales and works experts, and so on. One of its mem- 
bers sometimes looks after personnel, and deals, therefore, with 
industrial and Trade Union questions, rates of pay, workers’ 
welfare, &e. 

But it would be impossible and, indeed, not in the workers’ 
own interests to have a member of the board whose sole 
qualification was that he was a manual worker. And it must 
be remembered that nearly all great businesses to-day are 
democracies in their own interests: the way to the top i 
made accessible to all. Only in this way can the good will ot 
all and the highest efficiency be attained. In nearly every 
large company, therefore, it will be found that at least one of 
the directors started at the bottom as a manual worker 
Oddly enough it is often this director who has least sympathy 
with labour ; and, of course, it is useless to point out to th 
manual workers that such a one in any way represents them. 
It is even more stupid and cruel (though a common trait of 
the ‘self-made’ man) to say that what he has done any other 
manual worker can do. 

But the aspiration of Labour to have some say in the regula- 
tion of the conditions which govern its employment is impera- 
tive ; and the sooner this is given effect to in all businesses 
the better for the community. In a large firm which called 
me in to advise on labour problems I instituted, in connexion 
with the workpcople’s club, a sort of Second Chamber, which, 
Started at a time of great unrest, not only had the immediate 
effect of preventing a general strike throughout the factories, 
but resulted ultimately in increased output, considerable 





arrangements. But when you get a semi-Communist element 
governing the Trade Union I question if anything much short 
of nationalization will content. Fortunately, many unions 
are not yet so governed, but some are, and these extremists 
are likely to prove disastrous to the Trade Unions themselves, 
especially as politics are more and more forced on 
unsympathetic members. So much for the underiaking of 
the Labour Party. 

As to this * Guild Company” idea under which it 
is advocated to organize industry and to give the 
worker some share in the control of the management, 
the writer says “the complete control of the management 
is in the shareholders’ hands by their votes at the annual 
general meeting.” Now this looks like ridicule, which, 
however, does not exist. Does the cosmopolitan crowd 
who make up the shareholders’ meeting exert much control 
as the writerstates ? ‘* Complete contro! of the management ” 
does not function with the sharehelders. It should be suflicient 
to meet the Trade Union delegates and works delegates to 
discuss and settle questions of wages, working conditions and 
the like. 

As to profit-sharing, there are difficulties. The workman 
does not share in losses—-it’s ** heads I win, tails you lose.” 
How many people will invest in Industrials if they know before- 
hand that their maaimum dividend is to be 5 to 7} per cent. 
per year, and that if they have a bad year they may not make 
good the next year? Any business man knows he will have ups 
and dewns and probable losses, and looks to create a reserve 


, 








financial saving, and general contentment. 

The Club, which was open to all employees of the firm, 
elected annually, by secret ballot, a committee of its members 
to deal with rates of pay and employment conditions. To the 
committee was co-opted a director of the Company, who 
attended all meetings, and who, short of divulging trad 
secrets, gave the members of the committee every possibli 
information as to the company’s working and prospects. Ail 
employees like to be taken into the company’s confidence i 


| this way. He also heard with sympathy and consideration 


the views of the committee as to employment conditions ana 
wages questions, and in these matters acted as liaison officer 
between the Board and the Committee. 

Iiuman nature has a pathetic belief in the appeal to Caesar. 
The manual worker believes that if he can put his case straighit 
to the director without going through a foreman, a superinten- 
dent or a manager, or perhaps all three, he will get quick jus- 
tice, as well as a more sympathetic hearing. I am, Sir, &c., 

Eric G, UNDERWOOD. 

10 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 


THE EFFECT OF ALCOIIOL. 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sir,— Being a medical practitioner of over forty-four winters, 
I have keen most interested in the series of letters on the 
subject of “The. Effect of Alcohol’ which have recently 
appeared in our much loved Spectator, and I hope you will 
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excuse me saying a most important view of the subject has 
been completely lost sight of, and that is God's wonderful 
works to the children of men. I would like all your readers 
to study carefully and weigh up in thought the marriage of 
and there Jesus per- 


the young couple at Cana in Galilee ; 
' going to be a very 


formed His first miracle. This was 
depressing magriage, and the breakfast was going to. be dull, 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus, probably the hostess, knew it, 
$0 did Jesus Himself, and she whispered to Him: “ They 
have no wine.’ No need to go into details of the miracle— 
we all know it. But was it not remarkable that our Lord 
told the servants to bear the wine to the president or the 
governor 2? When the governor had tasted the wine and smelt 
the bouquet, he said in reproach: ‘ Ye have kept the best 
until the end of the ceremony.” 

Now, may I say that a fortnight ago I was at a silver 
wedding banquet in the Savoy Hotel? I personally felt that 
(God liked to sce us all happy and rejoicing in each others’ 
company and enjoying the fruits of the earth. And as the 
feast went on and we got merrier and merrier we went up 
to another feast of music and dancing, and so we all departed 
to our homes, feeling that it had been good for us to have been 
there—I am, Sir, &c., 

D. Rosertson Dostir, M.D., F.R.C.S., &e. 

Earncliffe, Crieff, Perthshire. 


STERILIZATION OF DEFECTIVES. 
[To the Editor of the Srrecraror.] 
I read with interest the letter of your correspondent, 


THE 


SIR, 


Mr. Henning Belfrage, on “* The Effect of Alcohol,” and to his | 
plea, for the “ sterilization of individuals who through the | 





| accepted war” were to him “ a make-believe.” 


abuse of aleohol are harmful to the well-being of others,” I | 


should like to add another for the sterilization of all moral 
ind mental defectives. Both, as in the cases of criminals and 
lunaties, are becoming a serious drag upon the taxpayer. Public 
opinion is such in these philanthropic days that it prevents 


+ 


those born unfit, which was practised by the Spartans. But 
with such harmless and painless and yet effective scientific 
measures for sterilization, such as X-ray, which we have at 
our disposal now, the next best method for cleansing the race 
‘ould be to prevent those with histories and antecedents of 
infavourable character from passing on those characteristics. 
With the almost terrifying increase 
insanity, and with it a necessary increase in expense for the 
ipkeep of asylums, &c., I think the subject deserves immediate 
ittention. Surely if, instead of having more accommodation 
built for these poor creatures at the public expense, the money 
were spent on the establishment of clinics, where such persons 
utside asylams could be dealt with upon notification by a 
Health Officer, and examination by specialists, and those 
vimitted to asylums be treated automatically, within a couple 
fgenerations the drain on the taxpayer would be considerably 
creased, and at the same time Society would be cleansed of 
nany undesirables, alcoholic moral degenerates, imbeciles, &c. 
lam, Sir, &c., Patricia LEVINGSTON. 
The Rectory, Carrigtwohill, Co. Cork, Ireland. 


which statistics show in 


RACING VERSUS WORK. 

[To the Editor of the Specraton.| 
Sa,—I so fully agree with the Rev. E. Benson Perkins in 
shing to diminish the now gigantic evil of betting and 
gambling that it is, I feel, undesirable to emphasize the 
on which we differ. I do not think he correctly 
iterprets the effect of the resolutions passed by the Select 


points 


lommittee of the Hlouse of Commons on the taxation of 
tting and gambling, and I observed that the writer of 
¢ leading article in the Times upon the Committee's report 


ned to accept my view of it rather than his; but this 
not a matter of grave practical importance. The really 
fact is that Mr. Perkins proposes to continue the 
betting and gambling by employing, if 
the educational means as 


mportant 
impaign against 


Uso by intensifving, only same 


e simple solution of the problem of what to do with | 


| and Jane Clairmont, and is comprised in a 


lave been used all through the vears during which the evil | 


has risen to its present magnitude. It is possible, bul not 
tam afraid, probable, that the policy which has failed 
will sueceed in the future. I heartily wish it 
but I hold that nothing less than the cig-ct action 


lutherto 


success . 


—— er a 





of the State will prove itself to be an effective weapon of 

attack upon the gambling fraternity and their clicnts.— 

I am, Sir, &c., J. EK, C. WreLLpon. 
The Deanery. Durham. 


MR. MASSINGHAM’S RELIGION. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.] 

Sir,—In his interesting article under the above title, Dean 
Inge remarks : * Massingham was mistaken if he thought 
that the essence of the Gospel is ‘to go on believing what 
is no longer believable.’ Those who knew Mr. Massingham 
know that he was not thus mistaken, and that the whole point 
of the passage in his Spectator article to which the Dean is 
apparently referring was to emphasize the divergence of the 
practice of ** the Churches ” from the teaching of Christ, as 
recorded in the Gospels. In this article Mr. Massingham 
says that “the Churches” which “ accepted capitalism ; 
The Churches 
in their soul-relation to the world were “ practically function- 
less.’ ** But Jesus, one felt ” ‘was not like 
that ... And going back to the Bible, and simplifying the 
story of his life . . . I saw it was elemental stuff, and that 
out of it was made all the goodness I had ever come in contact 
with. Thus, there was truth in Swedenborg’s vision of Christ 
as the Grand Man who, somchow, came in to save the world 
from being destroyed by its own selfishness, as well as by 
its tendency to go on believing what was no longer 
believable.”"—I am, Sir, &ce., 


he goes on 


G. M. Cross. 


A BYRON EXHIBITION. 

[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—There have been several exhibitions of Byron's works 
this year, the centenary of that of his death; in this country 
and abroad, notably at the University of Austin, Texas, 
U.S.A., where a suflicient amount of material was accumu- 
lated to justify a book descriptive of the exhibits, which 
forms an incomplete but very interesting catalogue of Byron's 
works. There are, in this country, materials for a far better 
collection than any which could be made in the United 
States; and the Committee of the First Edition Club now 
has in hand the preparation of a Byron exhibition on a far 
greater scale than any of those already held ; which, 
by its completeness, and the presence of many unique things, 
will more than justify both its lateness and its repetitions. 
It has been made possible by the help of three people : 
Mr. T. J. Wise, owner of the Ashley Library, who has made so 
much bibliographical research into the obscure questions 
John Murray, who, as 


one 


which puzzle Byron collectors ; Mr. 
present head of the historic publishing firm, has possession 
of the family Byron treasures ; and Mr. E. U. Maggs, of the 
famous bookselling firm. 

Mr. Wise is lending that portion of his collection which 
relates to Byron. This is carefully described in volume 1 
of the Ashley Library Catalogue. At the time when Mr. Wire 
prepared it, he lacked three Byron rarities to complete his 
set, which he did not describe, and the exhibition will contain 
them also. What Mr. ‘almost the 
beautiful association book I have ever 
This is The Story of Allegra, Daughter of Lord Byron 
series of letters 


Gosse has called most 


seen’ will also be 


shown. 


Byron, Claire, and Trelawny, preserved in a 
of which inserted 


written by 
moroeco volume, into the 
elass-covered frames containing original miniatures of, 
locks of hair from the heads of, Claire and Allegra. 
too, belongs to Mr. Wise. 

Mr. Murray is lending the manuscripts and corrected proofs 
manuscripts and proofs which are of the 


doublures are 
and 


This, 


in his collection, 
utmost importance to those interested in the textual variations 
of the poems. As an example I can mention The Bride of 
Abydos, the manuscript of which will be shown (it is in 67 
folios) together with seven sets of proofs corrected by the 
author. There will also be manuscripts of poems, copies in 
Lady Byron’s hands, and in Mirs. Shelley’s. 
books will be visible, his commonplace books, and many 


syron’s scrap 


other manuscripts. 

Ihe exhibition will be fully described in a bibliographical 
catalogue wherein will be full details of the * Points ” of the 
issues of the first editions of the books, and descriptions of 
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the manuscripts, many of which have never been exhibited 
or described before. This catalogue will, it is hoped, be used 
as the standard bibliography of Byron’s works. The only 
existing references of value are the bibliography by E. H. 
Coleridge, in volume vii. of the Collected Edition of Byron 
(Murray, 1904), the incomplete Texan Catalogue already 
mentioned, and the description of Mr. Wise’s collection in 
the Ashley Library Catalogue, which is the basis of the 
present catalogue. 

The exhibition will be opened towards the end of this 
month (November) or early in December. Readers of the 
Spectator who wish to visit it should write to the Director of 


the First Edition Club for tickets (at 6 Little Russell Street, | 


W.C.).—I am, Sir, &ce., 
Greorce C. Wi.1amM8on, Chairman of the Club. 
G Little Russell Street, W.C. 


THE TAVISTOCK CLINIC. 

[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 
Sin,—May I, through the courtesy of the Spectator, 
the 
two meetings on behalf of the Tavistock Clinic for Functional 
Nerve Cases to be held respectively at the Fishmongers Hall 
at 4.30 p.m. on November 10th, under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. R. Holland Martin, and at 4 p.m. on November 12th 
at Lord Hambleden’s house, 3 Grosvenor Place, S.W., 
under the Chairmanship of Major J. H. Beith (Ian Hay)? The 
chief speakers at the first of these meetings will be Dr. Jacks, 


all 


Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, and Dr. Farquhar | 


Buzzard, Physician Extraordinary to H.M. the King; and 
at the second the Dean of St. Paul’s, and Mr. Clarke Hall, J.P., 
Stipendiary Magistrate at the Old Street Juvenile Court. 

The Tavistock Clinic has been organized, under Dr. HI. 
Crichton-Miller, for the purpose of giving psychotherapeutic 
treatment to those afflicted with nervous disorders who are 
unable to afford specialists’ fees, and for the purpose of the 
scientifie study of psychotherapy. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the psychotherapeutic method is that which 
has been most successful in the treatment of * shell-shock ” 
cases resulting from the War. That, in itself, would be 
enough to commend the Tavistock Clinic to the generosity 
of the public. And, though the War is over, neurosis 
unhappily is not; and the work of the Tavistock Clinic 
must goon. During the last 12 months, 441 cases have been 
treated and 63 lectures on the various scientific aspects of 
psychotherapy have been given. This work cannot be 
suffered to fail for laek of funds. May I, then, hope that by 
attending the meetings on November 10th and 12th, as 
many as possible of the readers of the Spectator will give prac- 
tical proof of their sympathy with the work of those who 
can, in some sort, 

Minister toa mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
or can, at least, help the patient to 
Minister to himself ? 

—I am, Sir, &ce., D. O. Matcoum, Hon. Treasurer, 

51 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND TRAINING. 
|To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—Into the merits of the discussion upon the best forms 
of training for domestic work it is not necessary for me to 
enter, but perhaps you will allow me to direct attention to 
a practical contribution to this subject which has recentiy 
been inaugurated at King’s College Hospital. In connexion 
with the training of nurses an opportunity is given to a certain 
number of pupils who do not propose to become nurses 
to enter a course of training in Domestic Arts and Elementary 
Nursing. ‘They do not live in the hospital, but in an adjacent 
house of the usual middle-class type, where they do their 
own housework. The course includes cookery, hygiene, 
and some elementary instruction in medicine, surgery and 
nursing. It extends over seven weeks, and at the end of that 
time the pupils are permitted to take some part in the work 
of the hospital, though not in the wards as a general rule. 
‘The result of such a course may be expected to be quite the 
opposite of that which has been found to result from courses 
in large institutions where the girls become discontented 
and disinclined for home life, since the effect of association 








| 


attention of its readers to a recent announcement of | 


| Allon or Dr. Raleigh, of Islington. 


} 





—<—<——— 
with a large institution devoted to the service of mankind 
is naturally to stimulate the girls at an impressive age to a 
desire to do something for others, and so impart the funda. 
mental principle of service—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. E. A. BEpDWELL, House Governor, 
Hospital, Denmark Hill, S.E. 5. 


“IT SERVED ME RIGHT!” 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—These, alas! were the dying words of a boy thrown 
from a bicycle when holding to a motor-lorry trailer—as 
reported at a recent inquest. The coroner very properly 
condemned such a dangerous practice. It may not be 
generally known that the habit—now largely on the increase 
with the development of the motor industry—of holding to 
moving vehicles is illegal in the Metropolitan Police District 
and, doubtless, in many counties. As a magistrate I trust 
that the recent prosecution and conviction at the Mansion 
House of two boys for such an offence will be followed by 
others throughout the country in order that this most danger- 
ous practice may be stopped. A few days ago I saw four men 
on bicycles holding to a rapidly-moving motor-lorry—and 
this in a town. I also saw a young girl cyclist make an 
unsuccessful attempt to seize hold of a chain hanging from 
the rear of a moving motor van. Could anything be more 
dangerous ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. Hersert TWamey, 

Bantardawa, Shakespeare Road, Bedford. 


King’s College 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator. | 
Str,—When I was a young man, in 1868, I was reprimanded 
by my father—a graduate of Glasgow University, and a stern 
Puritan—for staying at home on Sunday evenings to read 
the Spectator, ** that infidel paper,’ as he termed it, instead 
of going a second time to listen to the preaching of Henry 
Can any of your readers 
I wonder, claim to have been a subscriber to your influential 
paper at a much earlier date than 1868 ? 
how much the newspaper press has changed ! 


In the meantime, 
What would 
Wordsworth say to the profuse illustrations that now appear 
in the daily papers, who in a sonnet of 1846, exclaimed: 
* Avaunt this vile abuse of pictured page ! ”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Cuthbert's, Bathampton. Morris Hivpson, 


POETRY. 
OO — 
THE OCTAVE LYRE, 
(A lilting Ode on the Body and Inspiration of Poetry and Song.) 
WueEn I came to life in the Long Ago 
On the banks of the Chinese We-i-ho, 
Little Chu crept into my little toe. 
Then silently mounted through my being 
That insect of the stark All-Sceing, 
That bright celestial Centipede 
‘ro whom the sun and the stars give heed. 
But I was joyless and all alone, 
And my soul gave a moan like the sea’s moan; 
Until my toes began to sing 
And back through each heel sent forth a wing, 
Till the queen-Muse that darkly mused 
With musie all my being diffused, 
Till eight stars whispered, ** This is He, ” 
And an angel danced upon the sea. 
Then Eestasy drew up my thighs, 
And manifold Vision stole into both eyes ; 
Though Terror nigh pulled my bowels in two, 
And Rebellion racked each rounded thew. 
Born was the lvre with four strings. 
And on my heels were the lifting wings. 
Then out of my nose came curling Laughter, 
Mockery following hot-pace after ; 
While Love and Pity embraced apart 
In the peaked pagoda of my heart. 
Born was the lyre with eight strings 
And the throbbing pulse of all things. 
Hervertr E, Parmer 
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By Geoffrey Callender, M.A., F’.S.A. 
Professor of History, Royal Naval College. 
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POLITICAL IDEAS LANDS 

i: By C. R. MORRIS, M.A., Fellow of : elie di 

Balliol College, and MARY MORRIS. By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Se. 

: The development of political thought is traced ———— oo sade ta 8 gy meee ee 

: in this book from the Greeks to the present Se ee ee a ee 
¢.) : day. “Of interest not only to professed students 
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CHILDREN’S STORIES AND HOW TO TELL THEM 


By W. A. BONE, B.A., Lecturer in Education in the University of Sheffield 


“ Dealt » with so ins piring rly that the rez 


all arts.”,—Daily Chronicle 


“There is only one pro to be done with this boo 
“The bibliography is a model of comprchensiv« 


mgs to try and amuse young follk with this oldest of 


Ik, and that is to get it.’"—Girl Guides’ Gazette 
ness.” —Speciator 4/6 net. 


THE GREAT HISTORIANS: An Anthology of British History 
By KENNETH BELL, M.A., Fellow of Balliol Colle: »ze, Oxford, and G. M. MORGAN, M.A. 


Chosen from the works of leading historians from Gibbon to Lord Morley. With appreciations 


of the writers. 


DREAMS AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 


Ready Nov. 17. 7/6 net. 


C. W. VALENTINE, D.Phil., Professor of Education in the University of Birmingham. 
“Tt is not casy to overrate the importance of such a book.”—Daily Telegraph 


COMMON SENSE IN THE NURSERY 


Second Impression. 3/6 net. 


By CHARIS BARNETT, M.A., Oxon., Certified Midwife by Examination. 


“No better handbook has yet been written.”—Nu 
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A New Story by V: Sackville-West 
(Author of The Dragon in Shallow Ii aters). 


SEDUCERS IN ECUADOR 


4s. 6d. net. 
NORMAN LEYS (FULANI BIN FULANT) 
With an Introduction by Professor Gilbert Murray 


‘The only recent full account of the problems arising from 

the control of the black by the white race in East Africa. 

Dr. Leys, who spent 20 years in the medical service, makes 
some sensational disclosures. 15s. net. 


SIGMUND FREUD 
COLLECTED PAPERS. 


Volume I. 
Volume IT, 


The only complete English translation of Freud’s Collected 
Papers in 4 volumes. Of the highest importance for the 
study of Psycho-Analysis, because they contain the most 
authoritative account of Freud’s views. Volumes III. 
and IY. will be published in 1925. 21s. net per volume. 


THE LIFE OF 
THE ARCHPRIEST AVVAKUM 


Translated from the Russian by Jane Harrison and Hope 
Mirrlees. With an Introduction by Prince Mirsky. 
A remarkable autobiography, 
into English. 
was martyred for his beliefs. 
ab 
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Now ready. 
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translated for the first time 
Avvakum was a 17th century priest, and 
Os. net. 
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Price 10/6 net each. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE TRIAL OF 


Adolf Beck 


EDITED BY 
ERIC R. WATSON 
RECENT VOLUMES 
A. J. Monson. 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Steinie Morrison. 
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NEW NOVELS at 7s. Gd. net. 


THE TRIUMPH OF GALLIO 
By W. L. GEORGE. 


6 Printings in 8 weeks. 


2nd Large Impression of 


G. B. STERN’S 


Great Story of a Jewish Family. 


TENTS OF ISRAEL. 


“ A work of art.”—-John o’ London's Weekly. 

‘The best thing she has done.”—Church Times. 
“One of the most vigorous 1: gee studies to be found in con. 
temporary fiction.”—-The Outl 

It is a remark able performance. In fe swer than 300 page packed 
a history of four or five generations, possibly a hundred individuals 
in all.’—Morning Post. 

A brilliant intellectual achic vement, 
who respond to the music of history. 


OUR MODERN YOUTH. 


By yee COKE. 
Illustrated by H. M. BATEMAN. 


A book of laughter. A cure for Pacad *ssion. A cheerful « 
ment for readers of every age and temperament. 


PASSION AND PAIN. 
By STEFAN Ss Re 


and must appeal to all readers 
—Spectater. 
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and painful sensitiveness of the artist. Both have will } " 
word, for I am sure of it) genius.” Tike Spectator described his 


talents as “ rer arkable. 
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By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. 
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la 
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AFTER ALL. 
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Author of 
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The most important religious book of the year. 
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By HAROLD SPEED 
With many illustrations. Medium Syo. 21s, net. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF LITERATURE. 
I.—PROTEST. 


“To the prospective author: Sir, If you stamp your foot 
the earth will tremble through all times to come. It is a small 
affair : by that blow you have dislocated the frame of the universe 
and there is no way for it to recover ; but to drive a hole to the 
Antipodes or to flatten out this side of the earth would need more 
time than you have at your disposal. Nevertheless, you will 
do well to bear in mind the repercussions of your deed—the balance 
of atoms irrevocably changed, a motion originated that can 
never be stayed—and to think how much more serious it is to 
tamper with the human consciousness. For you are proposing 
no less than this. Do not be deceived. Let us suppose that no 
one should look at the book but the publisher's reader to whom it 
is sent and the printer to whom he, with ill-founded confidence, 


passes it on. Let us suppose that the book is never so feeble and 





And though the two effects are equal, neithet 
will be wasted ; not a siream, but a vortex, will be roused in 
consciousness : which is the most perfect motion. But if you 
have written weakly and to a wrong effect, then your lies will 
creep insidiously round and no one will notice that he is being 
perverted from the truth. Let us even allow that you have written 
something well, but without power, still, in your weakness, you 
have cast a mist around the truth, and as far as you have had 
liberty, you have obscured the minds of men. 

“I have said all this because I see many thousands of men 
writing well or ill, but weakly : more men than ever in the whole 
history of the world have thought themselves fitted for writing. 
And mark the issue. One man feeds upon another and spits out 
what he mislikes. But because there are so many men and because 
their talents are so equal, so that it is only to the judgment of 
they contemporaries that one seems better than another, there 


back as strongly. 


| ts no great and solitary voice among them and none is raised 











that neither reader nor printer is receptive in mind nor attentive | 


to your opinion, At the weakest, Sir, your action has as much 
effect upon the general consciousness of mankind as that stamping 
of the foot upon the material constitution of the universe. 
Neither reader nor printer will again be the man that he was 
something of it 


before your manuscript came to his eyes: 
sure— has 


immeasurably little, perhaps, but something, be 
worked into him ; something of it will spread to every man who 
observes the set of his countenance or hears the tone of his voice. 
And from man to man through the remotest ages of the future. 
“From this knowledge I would have you draw two lessons : 
First, that you should refrain from writing if there is anything 
more profitable to be done. When this body of yours has ended 
its obedience and you no longer possess a means by which you 
may transmit those never-to-be-arrested energies, all that is left 
of you, then, as a testimony to man and to God that you have lived 


| which you, with wider knowledge, will desire for it. 


up to contradict. A confusion of whispers is heard; but what 
is worth the hearing? And I have warned you particularly 
at this hour because now even the dead are not left comfortably 
silent in their graves. As if men were not satisfied with the 
mediocrity of their own times, they must drag up and bring to 
mind the middling writers of the past ages. At one time a poet 
who had failed to enliven his own fellows or a few succeeding 
generations was blotted out from life, and his verses no more 
circulated ; they were carried on as an invisible legacy, as all 
actions must be, but they ceased to make new sallies in the mind. 
Now there is none so foolish but someone will search him out 
and display him as worshipful. Chamberlayne, Kynaston, 
Tusser, Kydd, Nicholas Breton, Thomas Traherne—but I 
shall count no more ; for at each name I may offend you. But 
who will wonder that the age has lost its standards of value, 
its mere quality, its creative spirit, when it is so lumbered up with 
dead and living nonentities, and each one has his say? For 
here, at least, in things of the mind, a man is what he eats, and 
the whole world is greedy after trash. I warn you, Sir, that if 
the age proceeds in its present path, it may happen that even 
what you shall write cannot die ; some restless fellow may drag 
out your work from the oblivion into which it has fallen, and 
You may con- 


| tribute to the darkening of consciousness more than you reckoned 


for. But if you will not be warned, write from the heart's blood, 
write phrenetically, and God be with you.” 


| So wrote the chost of a hack-writer, long dead of a migraine 
t a) ? S b 


but still tormented, I see, by the itch of authorship. He 


| troubled me, rather, and sect me meditating on the present 


condition of literature. My conclusions were not far from 
his ; but I set them down more temperately, being better able 
to make allowances, I suppose, for the times in which I live. 


When five thousand and more books are produced every 


| year in England alone, and a quarter of them, at least, have 


motions, in consciousness and in matter, of which I have written. | 


Do you fuddle yourself with the imagination 
Judgment it will appear that, though I accomplished nothing, 
it is human to fall short of our purposes 


T was of good intentions ; 
No, you may receive it 


and my faihires will be forgiven me , 
as truth that your only Judgment will be the discrimination, 
whal movements did he set up in the continuum of life, and that 


* Al the time of | 


| more than historical interest to posterity. 


you will need no other Hell than to see clearly the order of the | 


universe and your own part in it. Consider before you write, 
I beg you, * Is this the best use to which T can put this moment, 
this now, this cut through creation in which I uniquely stand 2? Is 
this the movement which I am eternally fitted now to begin ?? 
And if you decide that you will be best exercised in writing, 
God be with you. 

* But the second lesson, if T have at all discouraged you from 


cn abuse of your energies, will scem of a contrary purpose and 


| confidently. 


some virtues of formal competence or laborious thought, it 


| . . . . , . 
upon earth and were such and such in your life, is the same | becomes difficult for any writer to dwarf the rest and shine 


with acknowledged genius. But the pity is that not only 
would a man of genius be hard to find if he existed, but such 
a profligacy of good, ordinary talent, such a general level of 
moderate excellence is the very worst possible condition for 
the birth of genius. I take the courage to confess that I do 
not think a single writer of the past thirty years will be of 
And it is not from 
any lack of interest in modern Jetters or from any under. 
estimate of the sophistication of our day that I prophesy so 
True, I feel in everything I read an absence of 
the height and incandescence of consciousness which gives a 


| work of genius dominion over alien circumstances and tradi- 


| tions, but that of itself might well be stupidity ; 


strange. You may insist upon interference tn the consciousness | 


of mankind : 
compulsive as you can make it. Lf you stamp, slamp like a 


If you write, write in a frenzy. Care no more for the 


tyrant, 
responsibilities that you are 
that you keep awake to the miracle which must be performed if you 
are to be justified. And the right reasonableness of my counsel 
lies here: when you have written with power and written to a 
wrong effect, then the multitude of men will spit you out. 
will have pushed so far in consciousness and someone will push 


assuming, or care only so much 
| mysterious. 
| in the present, the encyclopedia has swelled out, 


Then let your interference be as turbulent and | 


You | 


{ . . 
has fallen behind observation. 


there are 
accusations more abstract and more simple to bring against 
modern literature. 

The intellectual acuten 
I-and-vou, black-and-white analysis las never been so highly 
developed as now: mankind has never understood so much 
or had the world so parcelled out. The never 
before seemed so dull: the faculty of wonder has degenerated 


ss of men, the hither-and-thither, 


world has 
till it is an offence against manners to find anything supremely 
Detail by detail the past has been incorporated 
the records 
of history and science have accumulated and have been pre- 
served, as it were, in cold storage. For the first time theory 
Timidity has overcome us all g 
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0 that few intelligent people dare to express even the deepest 
and most intuitive of belicfs unless they have a table of 
statistics to support them. And every man has been indi- 
vidualized, clamped into himself, frustrated from ecstasies, 
forced into a coarse and shy egotism. We all tend to split 
ourselves in two and keep ourselves company ; bad company, 
too, since we have become so critical and know so well the 
rules of analysis. And what is more than all else wanting in 
us is will. For will makes ideals and hopes, makes impetus 
and hunger of spirit. But we are so touchy in our indi- 
vidualism that we cannot bear to be called fools even by fools ; 
and if we have ideals or beliefs they are generally so small, and 
they are held with such reservations, that we feel secured 
against scoffs. It is a terrible age when the creative spirit is 
afraid of any dict but facts; when imagination must walk 
‘autiously, trying the ground before every step. Look, 
though, at the novel, the play, the poem, even, of our day ; 
how often they are founded upon incidents which must be 
taken for realism because, believe the author, they occurred. 
There are those biographical and autobiographical novels, 
those social and political plays, those minutely and accurately 
descriptive poems. Oh, wasn’t it enough when science 
became so overloaded with detail that no man could include in 
himself one-thousandth part of the tabulated knowledge ? 


Must we suffer from a literature which is nothing but scientific | 


document in disguise ? Isnt history already so buried in 


. . . . . . . | 
fact that it is a disgraceful burden upon us to write the history 


of our too, too well-explored age in a thousand volumes of | 


fiction ? Where is there a man with an ambition so huge and 
a consciousness so intense that he cares nothing for this multi- 
plicity of trivial detail, that he need never pump up his 
writing or throw in conviction from a well-kept note-book, 
like progenitor Flaubert and epigonous Joyce, but can write 
steadily and with fire from the overflow of his impulse ? 

But even when that timid refuge in detail is overcome, there 
is often as miserable husbandry in other ways. ‘The modern 
short story can show it in its nakedness ; to write a short 
story now we need only an “ idea,” an incident, a situation. 
Choose, then, your time and place, invent your characters ; 
and there, * idea” and * atmosphere,” you have done all the 
work that could be expected of you. Of course-—in conse- 
quence, rather—the dead form of modern writing is more 
competent than ever. It is the very work of that dividing 
and classifying intellect to civilize and trim the world, to 
calculate precedents and refine upon rules. 
tion our literature would be to a primitive people! There is 
all of the past in it, some minor part of the present, and no 
breath of the future. 

And this recalls to me that the Futurists were lacking only 
in common sense and decency, not in insight, when they 
advocated as a cure for our disorders that all the art and 
literature of the world should be destroyed at the end of 
every forty years. For this loss of ourselves in the aceurmu- 
lations of the past is indeed responsible for our weakness ; and 
it leads us into a multitude of sins. It turns wonder, for 
example, into curiosity when we are afraid of the whole 
stretch of time and amuse ourselves by being expert in small 
districts of appreciation. We admire, then, the * quaintness ~ 
of this or that; we find delight in whatever is a little ridi- 
eulous, easy to understand and patronize. We 
with period furniture and painting, we build period houses. 
We pretend to worship the Scottish Chaucerians or Villon or 
the Latin Poets of the Renaissance, or the School of Terror, 
or anything a little private and recondite. 


fill our rooms 


Cowerds that we 
ure, to dodge our troubles so. 
to have it ¢ 
fortably and quietly stowed away in us; but there is 
opportunity, really, and our remedy, not in the unmanageable 
bad conscience of Futurism. 

And everyone in Europe, it scems, eries out that we want 
some kind of Faith ; that it is our scepticism that is thwarting 


to swallow the Past whole and digest it ; m- 


us. It is pathetic to see so many people holding out their 





What an educa- | 


lt is diflicult, heaven knows, | 


SWINBURNE, 
Swinburne’s Collected Works. (Heinemann. 15¢.) 
Wuen, in 1904, the first collected edition of Swit burne's 
poetry was published, the poet declared that it was nothing 
to him if what he had written had found immediate or o neral 
acceptance ; and, so saying, he revealed himself once more 
as an aristocrat who disdains what others love. The atiitude 
was perfectly genuine and unforced, though its rigidity was 
due only in part to native aristocracy of mind ; part ‘being 
due to an inordinate admiration of that stormier arist 
Walter Savage Landor. 

Swinburne was a proud man, and proud of his pride, 
He disdained the concessions which his contemporaries made. 
or seemed to make, to the spirit of the age, whatever that 
was. He gibed at Tennyson’s vague Pantheism, and himself 
exalted a yet vaguer republicanism which had no natura] 
root, and no flower save in magnificent verse. He mocked 
at Victorian conventions and buried himself in a Victorian 
suburb—tamest subdual of a flaming heart and head! [fis 
scorn leapt up at any provocation even in old age. and | 
remember his phrase when the institution of an English 
Academy of Letters was once again prated of —*‘ so unim- 
aginable a gathering, if ever it slunk into shape and writhed 
into existence.” Ilis disdain was never nourished in silence : 
from that odd Putney fastness he spurted his anger, his 
arrogance, his generosity, like a child secure in his passionate 
petulanece. No man hated more. fiercely nor praised more 
delightedly. Le whirled himself into an eestasy, shaking off 
showers of light as he whirled—poems, plays, essays 
glittering and foamlike essays, sonorous odes and clegies 
sometimes entrancing and sometimes wearying the devoutesi 
reader, but always astonishing, always incredible. A 
spirit as well as a great age of poetry died at Putney on that 
warm April Saturday in 1909, and was buried with Swinburn 
under the steep cliffside at Bonchurch. 

The age that died with Swinburne was an ave of exuberance 
an age of very long poems. Ile stood apart from bis fellows, 
vet represented the age. He lyricized everything — assassina- 
tions, revolutions, roses, harlots, violets, children, and. above 
all, the sea. He shocked one generation with Poems and 
Ballads in 1866, and bored another with A Channel Passage 
in 190-4: and during all the vast term between, his technica! 
brilliance was undimmed-—it was the inspiration alone that, 
snake-like, shrank and faded in the winter of age. But 
since his death the justice of Time has spared him the indignity 
which has fallen upon certain other writers who were eminent 
in his day: little by little the lost admiration has returned; 
those that always loved his work now love it more, and those 
that never loved it find their hearts warming to this dancing 
radiant figure who rises unique upon the receding tide. And 
since one need not apologize for love, I will boldly say that 
he is,one of the three or four poets of the Victorian Age 
touch upon me has not failed and whom fF regard 
admiration and afiection but little below that 
reading excited a quarter of a century ago. 


crat, 


it 


great 


Teehnical brilliance —it would be wrone if that were left 
to bear all the burden of Swinburne’s achievement : o1 
alone no poetry ean endure. He brought something far 


greater into English poetry—a passion that was both wild 
and sincere, a delight in living and lovely being, a fre 
as youthful and wanton as Shelley's. He prai sit (l 
sinners, Jove and lovers: he turns back to the great tales of 
the past and chants the rapture of Tristram and I: 
{he pours the swect sick wine of pre-Raphaelitism into his 
ready intoxicating verse; and still more astonishing, | 
takes a Greek theme and form and offers the miracle of 
Atalanta in Calydon. That is far from all: he writes a lovels 
lelegy for Baudelaire, an elegy which has been surpassed 
in beauty only once or twice by English poets: lic sings a 
whole huge volume of intemperate and lofty musie of revolu- 


arms and telling each other that they want to believe, if only | 


they knew how to believe. Good people, if you have confessed 
tour sins and are so well-intentioned, you have Faith enough 
already. It is Llope that has failed you. a 

¢ ALAN Porrer. 


(The seeond article of this series, Diagnostic, will be 
published in the Literary Supplement to the Speciator 


November 29th.) 


of | 


tion in Songs Before Sunrise; he earves dozens of sonnets 


and prologues upon the Elizabethan dramatisis and other 
' “ 


writers ; he creates plays as enormous as Bollwell, as terse 


as Rosamond; and he produces volume after volume of 


prose studies-—Blake, Shakespeare, Jonson and a 
shorter essays, written all alike from a full heart and mainly 
child can point to 


faults of this prose at its worst, and any pert youth to the 


with Pentecostal vehemence. <A the 
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~ POLITICS FROM WITHIN 


BY THE RT. HON. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, MLD. 
WITH A FOREWORD BY THE Rt. Hon. LORD CARSON. 


During his term of office as Parliamentary Secretary for Education, Minister of Munitions, Minister of 
Reconstruction and first Minister of Public Health, ag author kepi a diary, and it is this diary which enables 
him to draw aside the curtain and reveal the political stace during the anxious years of war and reconstruc- 
tion. Mr. Addison is able to teli the inner history of the relations between the men who loomed so large 
on the political horizon of the time. I[lustrated. 2 Volumes. 36/- net. 


PARIS OF TO-DAY 


RALPH NEVILL, in the pages of this book, has brought the life and history of the beautiful city under 
review—her kings and emperors, her lovely women, her poets, writers, musicians, painters, sculptors, 
architects, politicians. Her theatres and cafés are given their proper piace. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
18/- net. 





DAILY MAIL: “ Very charming and entertaining book.’ 


MEMORIES OF RUSSIA, 1916-1919 


By PRINCESS PALEY. The Princess Paley is the morgauatic wife of the late Grand Duke Paul 
Alexandrovitch. The book is a human document of merit, dealing with great times and events, that should 
appeal te thinking readers irrespective of political hue. 

Of that unhappy monarch, Nicholas Ii., she recounts many illuminating things. His py ‘ophetic words, “‘ Say 
to the fee: wank dP of France that this tervible war demands an exn’atory victim, that | am to be that 
victim,’ possess the quality of Greek tragedy. Illustrated. Demy Sve. 12/6 net. 


THE STORY OF MY RUIN 


This is sequel to Mrs. Marion Cran’s two well- known books, “ The Garden of Ienorance” and 
The ae den of Exverience.” These who knew Mis, Cran’s work will euess how she tells the tale of 

h century ruin grown deeo in nettles and sect in lonely fields; a tottering fabric haunted 
by tamps and owls—a place without doors or windows—corndemued as unfit for human habitation; of 
how, having made up her mind to be her own Jandiord in future, she boucht it with some acres of oak- 
growa wea'd . and then how she slowly reconstructed the beautiful old house, and set about to 
win a smiling orchard garden from the wilderzess. Hlusirated. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


FURTHER MEMORIES OF IRISH LIFE 


BY THE RT. HON. SIR HENRY ROBINSON, Bit., 


the author of “ Memories Wise and Otherwise.” Lone experience gained in Irish administration dating 
as far back as the ’Eighties and the Land Agitation has br ought the author in contact with the [rish people 
under all manner of corditions. He has stored up a fund of memories of that country as rich in humour 
and pathos as any that have been recounted. In his light, whimsical style he revea!s the soul of a people. 


Iliustrated. Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 


PRINTS FROM MANY TRAILS 


BY H. MORTIMER BATTEN, F.ZS. 


A series of delichtfel stories about animals in which the author shows an intimate acquaintance with Wild 
Life. They are the work of a sympatietic observer of the ways of anima's who gives voice to the fee etings 
about which the lower creatures are inarticulate. Though entering fully into the lives of the animals he 
writes about, the author is rever morbidly sentimental, but shows a spirit of true sportsmanship even while 
endowing Nature and her Wild C children with an atmosphere of pceiry and charm. Each story is com- 


plete in itself and evinces a close study of the ways of birds and beasts. IHllustrated. 12/6 net. 
Ready Nov, 21 


THE QUEST OF THE ANTIQUE 


BY MRS. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON. 


those interested in Antiques, to be eajoyed alike by the collector and non-ccllect 
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es 








finding an old 14: 





information it contains on a he wiety of subjects—from Dolls, Toys, ig 32S 


i Foe ‘ oa”. a a " 
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faults of the verse; but there remains a happier service. 
>. 


A stanza from ** Laus Veneris ” :— 
* Ah yet would God this flesh of mine might be 
Where air might wash and long leaves cover me, 
Where tides of grass break into foam of flowers, 
Or where the wind’s feet shine along the sea ”’; 


a few lines from ** Ilymn to Proserpine * :— 


** Not as thine, not as thine was our mother, a blossom of flowering 
scas, 
Clothed round with the world’s desire as with raiment, and 
fair as the foam, 
And fleeter than kindled fire, and a goddess, and mother of Rome. 
For thine came pele and a maiden, and sister to sorrow ; but 
ours, 
a 


Her deep hair heavily laden with odour and colour of flowers ” ; 
“The Oblation ” :— 


‘Ask nothing more of me, sweet ; 
All I can give you I give. 
Heart of my heart, were it 
More would be laid at your feet : 
Love that should help you to live, 
Song that should spur you to soar ”’; 


the simplicity of 


more, 


the light and movement of a single line :— 
* The deep divine dark dayshine of the sea”; 
the great and noble invention of :— 
* Let your hands meet 
Round the weight of my head ; 
Lift ye my feet 
As the feet of the dead ; 
For the flesh of my body is molten, the limbs of it molten 
as lead” ; 
the gleaming last line of the sonnet to Cyril Tourneur :—- 
* And over all these one star—Chastity ” ; 
and a thousand other such things might be picked from the 
and a thousand as fine remain. It may 


collected poems, 





be true that Swinburne asks too much of human patience | 


in these haunted, bewildering days; maybe few now will 


eare to read the four or five thousand lines of Tristram of | 


Lyonesse, and fewer stifl a “song” in fifty enormous and 
complicated eentenary. Often the 


great stream perishes in bogs and sands of words: there is 


stanzas on Landor’s 


but a sense of empty rhythms, mere vastness and vacancy. | 


But to note this is to note also how much is left when every | 


demur is allowed; and it will be clear above all that, for 
Swinburne, poetry was not speech but song, “* music which 

Here indeed was his danger. He 
mood of exaltation, a mood which 


has absorbed thought.” 


wrote constantiv in a 


great passions or great ideas sustained when he was young, | 


and which the frailest occasion prompted when he grew 
the mood was the fruit 


older. Ikence it seemed at last that 


ef a deliberate intoxication of the spirit ; 


the poet could | 


“go off ? whenever he liked and chant those amazing odes, | 


roundels, choruses and what not, with a fine fury that fatigued 
everyone but himself. He plaved upon his own feelings 
(who among poets has not commiited that intimate betrayal ?) 
end poured out a majestic, unremembered music as though 
No poetry was more 
theme and 


sound alone were the soul of poeciry. 


unretated to common life ; beeame vast 
eloud-like 


peopled with the past and his lofty clegies prolonging a wind- 


like Like habit void left 


ever) 


every figure veguely god-like, his whole 


sound, others in whom fills the 


by imagination when it flies, he wrote to protect himself | 


the sense of loncliness, cheating himself with an 
image of life. The deafness that isolated him physically as 


he grew old was a symbol of the remoteness in which a hurry- 


against 


ing, harried world left him as it slid on unregarded and un- |! 


eomprehended. Yet at any moment life and beauty might 
spring out of the tide of phrases. Studies in Song, for instance, 
has never been greatly admired, but it contains a wonderful 
thing, ** By the North Sea,” with a strangely truthful ren- 
dering of * a land that is lonelier than ruin”: and not less 
wonderful are the stanzas of about the same time, ** Adieux, 
a Marie Stuart * :— 
* Queen, for whose house my fathers fought, 
With hopes that rose and fell, 
Red star of boyhood’s fiery thought, 
Farewell.” 


Here, as everywhere, form sustains inspiration, and it is 


partly by his abhorrence of laxity that he is distinguished from | 


later writers. The greatest metrist among modern poets, 
he enlarged our liberties by many,inventions, but as yet 
go one has been able or eager to follow him ; no one writes 





| 

blank verse of such speed and fury, couplets of such ing 

motion, or stanzas so subile in variety and innovation, 
Primarily, however, Swinburne is distinguished by 


inite 


some. 
thing beyond form and the conscience of the artist. fe 
stands not merely aloof but distant from his kind. There 


is no writer in whom poetry is so purely an ideal exercise of 
the spirit. He loves and hates, but not as others do: pe 
looks upon the world as upon the ocean, a tossing and shipless 
waste, himself a solitary delighted mew crying in ihe silence, 
He is a superb, unrestrainable lyrist. singing himself to 
death. Even apart from his verse he may be called a fine. 
if not a great, writer. He is an admirable critic, a great 
lover among critics, utiering his love in prose that is some. 
times so turgid that no one can read it, 
noble that scarce anyone can equal it. He was 


and sometimes so 


2n inspired 


being, a pure genius, and as with most men of genius we must 
take him as we find him, candidly admitting that he did 
many things of lesser kind and value, but thanking God 
for so much that is unique or rare. Joun Frerman, 


THE FIVE BRONTES., 


The Life and Works of Charlotte Bronté 2nd Uer 
Haworth Edition. 7 Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Sisters, 


apart from 


Tue Rey. Patrick Bronté always took his meals 
the family, like an Eastern chief. 
times relieved his feelings by firing pistols out of the 
and that he destroyed the balloon sleeves of a dr 
wife’s and his daughters’ high boots as a protest against 
female extravagance. This singular man, with his 
accent, cut his six delicate children off meat and reared them 
on potatoes and porridge to make them sturdy. They all 
learnt to read almost as soon as they could watk, 
discoursed with him on_ politics before 

devoured the volumes in his ample library. ‘The vicar was 
both poet and author; his 
Gilpin * on his improved edition of the Pilgrim’s Pi 
gives a lively and sullicient impression of his manne: 


Rumour says that he some- 
hack door, 
ss of his 
Trish 
eravely 


their teens. and 


apostrophe to the Rev. John 


OTESS 


* When, Reverend Sir, your good design 
To clothe our Pilgrim gravely fine 
And give him gentler mien and gait 
First reached my ear, his doubtful fate 
With dread suspense my mind oppressed 
I had my fears lest honest John 
When he beheld his polished son 
(lf saints ought earthly caro to know) 
Would take him for a Bond Street beau 
None of his children were, as some pretend, untaucht 
All the girls, two of whom died little, went to boarding seiy 
and had as good an education as could be in their day. ‘the 
atmosphere at the Parsonage was distinctly cultured: Emily 
and Charlotte went to perfect themselves in Brusse!s and 
beeame accomplished French and German scholars. Branweil 
and Charlotte corresponded with Southey, Coleridge, Word 
worth. These Brontés were no rustic innocents 
The strange issue of an eccentric Irishman and a i 


ld Cornishwoman found at Haworth a landscape to their i 
wortd | 


but a social atmosphere very foreign. They lived spa 
In their childhood, and after, they afl four wi 


the natives. 
As they erew ler, 


untivingly ; plays, poems, fairy-tales. 

the girls drew still further from their surroundings.  bimil 
greater than the others, inhabited a fancy world of her own 
devising, called Gondaland, a country with wilder seen 
loftier skies and more rugged inhabitants than even the \ork- 


Charlotte set her heart on 
eulture, on haying a boarding school of her own, on liicrar 
fame. Anne’s thoughts were fixed on religion. 
Branwell, already an aspiring poet, burned to be am artist, 
and went to London to try for the Academy schools, but 


shire moors knew. SUCCESS 


found he had no hope of passing in because he had never 
studied anatomy or the figure, and there was no hope ciiher of 
finding support while he 
Quite a dozen eminent people have since proved the boy's 
innate worthlessness from this incident, declaring he had his 
chance and let it slip. Actually, he had no chance. 
the Rev. Patrick jibed at Branweill, citing his own courage 


( 
qualified, so he went back home. 
| 


\lso 


in starting penniless from Ireland to Cambridge to get a 


Iped 


degree ; vet the good clergyman, in reality, had been lh: 
to the university by a patron. 


Branweli next set up in Bradford as 2 portrait painter. 
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give her so ghastly an end 


over her and the ghoulish laughter quict at last. 
miserable man Thackeray reconumended Charlotte to imitate 


smi ie ee” )] Spectator Literary Supplement. 





We can see now, What previous generations were unable to 
recognize, that Br inwell had talent. It was raw talent, 


of course, but the lovely painting of his sister Emily is the 
jing eve and a vigorous hand: the figure is har- 


work ol a se 





moniously placed, there is a desperate competence in the 
modelling of that throat and proud, wild head. But the 
portrait painter fell » railway official, ti!l his classical 

got him a job as tutor. Unlucky still, he adored 


grounding 


hat inconvenient idol his emplover’s wife, came back home 
disgraced, took to drowning chagrin in the local pub, and 
died a few months before ly and Anne. The story oi 
his “ viees ” has since furnished a lurid background for thx 
three mimac iste . as if those vice love for a married 
lady. drink, and the rest--were unheard of aberrations 








in other literary biographies 

I suppose noting els« ave the Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
trove! has eaused so much enduring bitterness as 
j ssity for appraising the Brontés’ poems and books. 
of them at one time or another has been declared author of 
the work of the others. Critics have found it hard to be 
di pussiona l¢ : there are, perh ips, foo many Bronteés Turn 
ind turn about, all four find hot champions, and partly by 
sheer weight of numbers, partly by reason of the romance 


tthered about their quecr lives and pitiful deaths, a cult has 


established itself! whose psalms have drowned sober apprecia- 
ion in a great noise. Charlotte. famous already in her life- 
time. has been most overestimated. She was the man of 
ction among all those dreamers; that was her weakness. 
gin to see why her contemporary fame has diininished 


‘four novels and her inadequate poems beside 


But we be 
when we put I | 
her girlish compositions and the fragment Hmma. She was 
ver could have been, but she 
Charlotte, however, made 
Bronté. 
An educated Frenchwoman once said to me, plainly, that 
she did not like English literature because * it was all about 
instanced Shakespeare, Scott, 
others. Now to this perhaps 
most particularly English tradition of ghostliness and 
monstrosity the Brontés naturally belonged. Charlotte tried 
to break with it. One reads Jane Eyre; it is striking but a 
little ridiculous. Polite sentiments and very undistinguished 
situations jostle with malicious charactcr-drawing (generally 
from the life) and flashes of terror. The style is very unequal. 
The whole failure of Charlotte is that she tried to stifle her 
imagination, the family When she descends 
to personal grievances, as in the school scenes, and describing 


not, I think, a great writer nor e 
might have been a powerful one. 
the mistake of trving not to be a 


ghosts and monsters.’ She 


Dickens, Swift, Poc, and 


imagination. 
the humiliations of governesses, she is mean and a_ littl 
disgusting. A great writer does not, as she did, get the best 
of old enmities in fiction. But there were two things Charlotte 
could do, Like most women writers she could observe, and 
therefore describes innocently and well a little girl cating a 
tart on a painted china plate whose bird of paradise nestled 
in a wreath of convolvuli and rosebuds. Her other quality | 
was rare and splendid: she had a nightmare fancy. Little | 
Jane locked up in a cold best bedroom, terrified of the mirror, | 
terrified of ** dead men troubled in their graves,” even if 
based on memory, was memory transfigured ; so, perhaps, 
were those pictures Jane painted at Lowood, the first with its 
“clouds low and livid, rolling over a swollen sea . . . One gleam | 
of light lifted into relief a half-submerged mast, on which sat a 
cormorant, dark and large, with wings flecked with foam ; its beak 
held a gold bracelet, set with gems Sinking below the bird and | 
mast, a drowned corpse glanced through the green water... .”’ 


the others of gigantic shapes | 
“... abrow quite bloodless, white as bone, and an eye hollow and | 
fixed, blank of meaning but for the glassiness of despair 

No wonder Mr. Rochester asked the governess if she were 
happy when she painted such pictures! At least, Charlotte 
was happy and in her natural element in writing of them. 
1 maniacal Mrs. Rochester, right to 
* dead as the stones on which her 


She was right to invent ¢ 


scattered,’ with her long black hair 
Yet that 


brains and blood were 


Jane Austen! Painstakingly she tried: but in Villetie the 


thinly-disguised personal recriminations alienate us. It is 


Paul’s mother, in the | 
the rain poured 
*), and in | 


in the invention of that old hag, M. 
Nun (** as - went, the wind rose sobbing ; 
Wild and cold ; the whole night seemed to feel her 
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the perfect artistry of the Atlantic storm on the last page that 
the lost Charlotte lies. From the fragment Emma, she had 
at her death, perhaps, found a middle way between sentimental 
romance, for which she had ne extreme talent, and the macabre 
in which she exceiled : the scene is a school again, but with « 
new almost Sogol-like atmosphere. There is a headmistress 
in vivid dresses, with red hair and thin lips; an eccentric 
Mr. Ellin (who resembles Charlotte’s best character, Mr. 
Hunsden in The Pi sor) and, best of all, there is the Fitz- 
gerald child, whose face ** fortunately had not its parallel on the 
premises,” who was stepped cn in the dark by a grown-up 
and mistaken for the eat, and who all too tantalisingly has 
a fit just as the MS. breaks off. 
The Professor ; she did well, but she ought to have gone back 
further, to her fifteen year old Adventures of Ernest Alenibert, 
This tale is insulliciently known and shows even so young 
(if any Bronté were evei 





Charlotte had gone back to | 


* young) that poctic faculty which the | 


author neglected later in an attempt, dare one say, to write | 


best sellers. 
fantastic is already formed :— 


“T was walking on the bottom of the ocean. A thousand huge 
monsters lay there, glaring with fixed and through the 
tenebrous gloom. 1 the kraken with its hundred arms, the 
great whale, the sea lion Voiceless they glided through the 
regions of eternal silence, the black billows broke far above 
them in the midst of loneli: and solitude ...” 


solemn eyes 


Saw 





LOSS 
i 


This grand manner becomes her, as in the Introduction to 
Wuthering Heights, where she recalls Emily’s death, and again 
in Villette, in a headlong and grandiose picture of Rachel's 
acting :— 

* Suffering had struck that stage empress: and she stood... . 
neither yielding to, nor enduring, nor, 1n finite measure, resenting 
it; she stood locked in struggle, rigid in resistance To her, 
what hurts, bocomes immediately e:mbodied . scarcely a sub- 
stance herself, she grapples to conflict with abstractions. Before 
calamity she is a tigress . ty 
It is almost incredible that the woman who wrote like that 
could also air her knowledge of French till one sereams a 
the sight of an italic, incredible too that she should have 
despondently married one of the despised local curates and 
that he should have dared, successfully, to discourage her 
from writing. 

Anne, the tender religious one, made Charlotte’s mistake, 
and related her own personal injuries in Agnes Gray, exhibiting 
a marked distaste for those who employ governesses. In 


— 


sO 


The style in which she always writes of the 





| a peerage, in reward, apparently, for 


—_— 
least, was great enough to understand and to give us his 
picture of Emily the visionary. 

The old clergyman who fathered the strange four outlived 
them all by long years; he was comforted by many king 
letters and Press notices about the daughters whom he spoke 
of, now, as “ organless spirits.” 

This new india-paper reprint of the Haworth edition of the 
Bronté novels and selected poems comes in a compact and 
agreeable form, Mrs. Gaskell’s life of Charlotte reads with 
a good deal of the old fascination, though some of her partisan 
exaggerations and misstatements have long been detected ; 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's introductions, too, wear well. jt 
is with the title of the series that one chiefly quarrels: 
Charlotte Bronté and Her Sisters is not how we would haye 
it to-day. Perhaps some time we shall be given in one com- 
plete edition the whole Bronté literature—with the Rey, 
Patrick, all the letters, and, most necessary, every crumb) 
and serap that remains of the budding tales and pocms that 
Bronteés 
cannot be too much of those, and until we have everything 


the four youngest “made out” im secret. There 


together we cannot see this astonishing family as clearly 


even as bewilderingly as we wish. 


or 


Iris Barry. 


LORD RAYLEIGH. 


The Life of John William Strutt, Third Baron Rayleigh, 
O.M., F.R.S. By his Son, Robert John Strutt, F 
tayleigh, F.R.S. (Edward Arnold. 25s.) 


vuurth Baron 


Ar the Coronation of George IV., Colonel Strutt, M.P., of 
Terling Place, who commanded the Essex Militia, was offercd 

long years of faithful 
service to the Tory Party. He had marricd a daughter of the 
Duke of Leinster, a sister of the unhappy Lord Edward 


FitzGerald, who lost his life in the rebellion of “98 ; and he 


| accepted the title not for himself but for his wife, who thus 


The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, more passionate, more extraverted, | 


she too shows a distinct quality. Can it be true she wrote it 
only “to tell the truth” about Branweil’s 
Her profligate, if so, is not a good portrait, since the hero bears 
at least as much likeness. Perhaps kind Anne wanted 
Branwell to have it both ways. The narrative in any case 
is astonishing from such a mild girl, written crisply and with 
vitality. 

Then Emily, who from this cluster of strange tatents has 
emerged, slowly, to take precedence over them all: Emily 
stands alone, the Bronté. She withdrew herself 
from participating in life; we know how she always ached to 
return to Haworth. But it was not only for Haworth she 
pined, it was for her other life, her imaginative existence 
which could only go on when: 


absolute 


“Silent is the house ; all are laid asleep ; 
One alone looks out o'er the snow-wreaths deep.” 
This was why she longed for home :— 


* What I love shall come like visitant of air, ...” 


It was Fancy who came to her there :— 


* He for whom I wait, thus ever comes to me : 
Strange Power! I trust thy might: trust thou my constancy.’ 


, 


The publication in recent years of many of her Gondaland 
poems (the 
rich hints of Kmily’s creative faculty, and has explained 
what has puzzled so many critics, the otherwise inexplicable 
grandeur and ghostliness of Wuthering Heights. Kmily was 
unearthly. She entered, through aseetiec detachment and 
introspection, a habitation of demigods and heroes where 
many great artists have gone, to return with tales such as 
Dante and Shakespeare tell Coleridge 
tw:ce remembered : tales which prickle the skin, not only with 
present horvor, but with blood-deep unconscious memories. 
Anne sometimes walked with Emily, but mutely : Charlotte 
saw a little, but fell back afraid. LBranwell ... at the very 


prose was destroyed long ago) has given us 


sometimes us, as 


backslidings ? 








became the first Lady Rayleigh. But he afterwards repented 
of his beau geste. He had lived long enough, he said, to wish 
that he had taken the honour for himself. His son, the 
holder of the title, was an extremely pious man of the Evan- 
gelical school, who in 1842, at the age of forty-six, married an 
Irish girl of seventeen, and at the end of that year, from this 
romantic union, a seven months’ child was born. ** That 
child will be either very clever or an idiot,” said old Colonel 
Strutt when he saw him. The child, who 
honour to the family as Colonel Strutt had never contemplated, 
was indeed extremely delicate, but he lived to the age of 
seventy-six, and realized, as few men have ever done, the 
ambitions of his life. ‘* He was an unerring leader —so the 
tablet in Westminster Abbey tells us——* in the advancement 
of natural knowledge.” 

Lord Rayleigh, no doubt, had great advantages. If ail the 
good fairies had gathered round his cradle to bestow on him 
the gifts that men desire, he could hardly have been more 
fortunate. To be brought up in a kind and cultivated home ; 
to have brilliant success at the University ; to marry the lady 
of his choice, a charming and accomplished woman, the niece 
of one Prime Minister and the sister of another ; 
at the age of thirty, to a peerage and a considerable estate ; 
to have the help of an able and energetic brother, and to 


second 


brought such 


to sueceed, 


beeome, almost without effort, one of the most successful cf 
to have an affectionate and devoted family 


landowners ; 
» and to obtain 


and a circle of distinguished friends ; to deserve ¢ 
the praise of the world—for what greater blessings than these 
could a devout father : But 
Lord Rayleigh had another gift—a giit which good fairics 
seldom trouble themselves to provide, but to which perhaps 
most surely of all a great pirt of his fame and happiness was 
due—the gift of concentration. The pursuit of knowledge 
was both the business and the pleasure of his life. No saint 
has ever followed after godliness, no artist worked at his art, 
no statesman pursued power with more cntire devotion. 
Almost from the first he was successful. At 
twenty-two he was Senior Wrangler, and soon afterwards 
became a Fellow of Trinity. At thirty-four he published his 
first, and indeed his only, formal book, a treatise on the theory 
ol sound, by which his reputation was established. At thirty- 
six he was offered and accepted the post of Professor of Expe- 


isk as he prayed over his child ? 


the age of 


rimental Physics at Cambridge—the first pcer who ever 
occupicd a Professorial chair—and went to live with his 
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The “ find ”’ 


of the season 





The Fugger Newsletters 


from the correspondence of the Merchant 
Fugger (1568-1606), edited by VICTOR 
and translated by Pauline de Chary, with 


A selection 
House ot 
KLARWILL 


an Introduction by H. GORDON SELFRIDGE. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
“A book of wondrous happening nda fascinating romance of 
commerce, with the naive charm of a Hakluyt.” 
—Deily Chronicle. 
‘ vivid and exc picture of the time.”’—Observer. 


No great business hous an ever have been supplied with 
velier news by their agents in for n capitals than were the 
Fucrers."—ROBERT LYND in tl Daily News. 





The Great Plague in 
London in 1665 


BELL , Author ¢ ‘The Great Fire of 


By WALTER G. 


London,” &c. Illustrated, with maps. Demy 8vo. 
25s. net. 
“ Full of interesting details . . . 2 miracle of good selection.” 
Spectator. 
“There is not a dull page in tl vening Standard. 


£ ceaiiens: Alleys 
Byways and Courts 


By ALAN STAPLETON. With 67 Illustrations by the 
Author. Foolscap 4to. 15s. net. 


An attractive book about 


corners of London. 


Some Victorian Men 
By HARRY 
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mene an 
family at a villa in the Station Road. He was an excellent full value is discovered. ‘There is nothing fantastic to teag, 
teacher, gentle and sympathetic, and the years whieh he | the reader, nothing so obscure as to discourage him, Ye 


spent at Cambridge were amongst the happiest and most 
fruitful of his life. But the work was too much for his delicate 
health. At the age of forty-one he resigned his Professorship 
and went back to Terling Place, which remained until his 
death, thirty-five years later, “the headquarters,” as his 
biographer puts it, “ of his scientific activity.” His industry 
was always extraordinary. Throughout his long life he was 
indefatigable in research, and the result is contained in 446 
scientific papers, published in six stout volumes. 

“* Among the 446 papers which fill these volumes,’ said Sir J. J. 
Thomson in his memorial address on Rayleigh at Westminster 
Abbey, * there is not one that is trivial, not one that does not advance 
the subject with which it deals, not one that does not clear away 
difficulties ; and among that great mwnber there are scarcely any 
which time has shown to require correction.’ ” 

Rayleigh, indeed, was never amongst the great discoverers. 
He seldom said the first word on a subject. His power rather 
lay in “ tidying up.” 

‘No man ever revelled more in that greatest of intellectual 
pleasures, working at a subject which was all obscured and tangled, 
and bringing it to a stage where everything was clear and in order.”’ 
And almost throughout his life the honours of the world were 
poured upon him. He had no great difficulties or disappoint- 
ments ; no periods of doubt or despair. His fame quite soon 
was assured. Thirteen Universities conferred on him their 
honorary degrees. He became a Doctor of Science, of Civil 
Law, of Philosophy and of Mathematics. The learned socicties 
and academies of the world sent him their medals and diplomas 
and other distinctions. Three pages of an appendix are 
filled with the list of them. Even remote places joined in 
the chorus. He was elected a member of a learned Society 
in Mexico, and of the Imperial University of Kazan. From 
four of the Governments of Europe he received orders and 
decorations. But to the end he remained one of the simplest 
and most modest of men. He was extremely averse to 
coming to a decision, preferring to suspend judgment ; and 
even when he did so it was with hesitation. ‘I think you 
may take it ** was one of his favourite phrases. 

Lord Rayleigh, no doubt, had the defects of his qualities. 
His understanding was stronger than his imagination. He 
had little sense of beauty. The world of Art was practically 
unknown to him. The only poetry he was ever seen to read 
was a volume of Pope’s Homer, and of that he soon grew 
weary. Ile carried his love of economy almost to excess. 
Ile wrote his first book on the backs of old examination 
papers, which gave the MS., as his biographer says, an 
untidy appearance. He was very reluctant to throw away 
anything that might be utilized, and a considerable amount 
of space in his room was devoted to brown paper, cardboard 
boxes, postal tubes and large used envelopes. But he was a 
generous host and a sympathetic friend, and his life was 
a singularly happy one. He died with a volume of Jane 
Austen’s Emma in his hand. 

The biography of him by his son is intended to depict him 
not as a scientist but as a man, 
vatch the even flow of a useful and industrious life, without 
much adventure or surprise, will find in this book a 

sympathetic study of a very remarkable mind. 
Puiuie Morre:t. 


and those who are willing to 


HERBERT TRENCH. 


The Collected Works of Herbert Trench. Edited by Harold 
Williams. (Jonathan Cape. Three Volumes, 25s.) ~ 
Selected Poems of Herbert Trench. 


Edited with an 
duction by Harold Williams. (Jonathan Cape. 


Intro- 
4<, tid.) 
Hersert Trencu was born in 1865 and died last vear. He 
had published some volumes of verse and a play, and had pro- 
duced plays (Lear and The Blue Bird mark the extremes of 
his interest in drama), and when he died searee anyone noticed 
the loss of one of the truest poets of our time. Mr. Harold 
Williams has now collected his work, and Mr. Cape has paid 
it the tribute of a beautiful form. I am grateful to 
Williams and Mr. Cape—no one who admires noble poctry and 
fine printing will be indifferent to these volumes. 

I cannot imagine why Trench’s work was so little known 
and praised. It is not hard to read, although one may read 


certain poems or certain passages many times before their 


| was written, as the Notes remind us, before the plays of Syno 


other poets have’ stolen the attention which might well haye 
been given to I'rench. His early narrative, Deirdre Wedge, 


nge 


jand Mr. Yeats, but Trench’s beautiful vision was darkeneq 


and forgotten in the light of these later visions. Even hig 
more famous things share now but a secluded fame, « priyaey 
of light; Apollo and the Seaman blazed and waned, the 
Requiem of Archangels for the World left but a faint echo when 
the profound notes had ceased; and all that is commonly 
remembered now is a lyric here and there lingering in ap 
anthology and a sense of something noble that has passed, 
Trench stood apart from all movements 
yct the fashion of the immortal has not 
him ; 


and fashions and as 
clearly distinguished 
but now that a collected edition presents his work jy 
bulk, yet not too gross in bulk, we may 
more leisure and a disinterested fondness 
his gift to us is likely to prove. He is a philosophical poet 
with a natural inclination to the lyrical. Of his longer poems 
the best known and perhaps, for all its obvious faults, the best, 
is Apollo and the Seaman. It suffers by imitating The Ancient 
Mariner, and it suffers also by the difficulty of fusing the 
philosophical idea with the simple ballad form ; the form is 
given too great a burden, the idea is expressed with difliculty, 
And yet it is an inspiring poem ; the romantic vision survives 
from the beautiful opening to the pure and simple close, and 
the idea is quickened by the imaginative passion with which 
the poet bursts through the faults and fetters and presents his 
own ardency of apprehension. The ballad tells of the loss of 
“the great ship, * Immortality, ” by the mutiny of those 
that inhabit the cockpit of hell, the lower powers of man’s 


look and listen with 
and ask what indeeq 


being. It is Apollo who tells this, a strangely disguised 
God :— 


Apollo through the woods came down 

Furred like a merchant fine, 

And sate with a Sailor at an Inn 

Sharing a jug of wine” 

there where, as you vividly realize, ** bowsprits of swartly 
ships come thrusting to the quays.’ The dialogue between 
Apollo and the grieved, forlorn sailor is vigorous and moving ; 
and the burden of it is that personal immortality may be no 
more for men, but that the immortality of man depends not on 
personality but on family, and race. This is the burden of the 
god, uttered by metaphor and hint, for it cannot be uttered 
otherwise :—‘* I shall tell thee but as music tells,” 
Apollo. to the seaman’s question. ‘Trench himself, it 
noted, hoped much from an alliance between the 
poetry and music. 


answers 
may be 
arts of 
The idea of the loss of personal immortality so that a wider 
immortality might be won, recurs in several poems—”~ the 
illusion, Personality * will be absorbed in the divine. It is 
not an idea that less exalted minds than Trench’s will welcome ; 
and it is an idea which can only with difliculty animate a 
poem and touch the reader with responsive heat. Hence it is, 
I think, that men have read certain of Trench’s poems at first 





with admiration and then with a slight chill, as the height ol 
his great argument became apparent. The air thins and, 
shrinking from that fine frigid light, they seek a gentle and 
warm refuge. But the poetry remains lofty, the thought noble, 
the phrasing splendid and passionate—-the “ grand style” 





| 


Mr. | 


as we used to call it is Trench’s by nature. Mr. Williams is 
right in mentioning Arnold and Trench together, and Arnold 
would have been proud to think of the younger poct as one 
who regarded poctry with the same lofty seriousness as 
himself. The Requiem of Archangels is a great music : 
“Hearts, beat no more. Earth's sleep has come, 
All iron stands her wrinkled tree, 
The streams that sang are stricken din 
The snowflake fades into the sea.” 


nb, 


Sleep ye great Wars, just and unjust !”° he cried, long bel 


that late calamitous war was awakened. 

Somewhat akin in its challenge and dignity is the poem, 
*Stanzas to Tolstoi,” written before the last scenes i 
TYolstoi’s vexed life and contesting his assumptions: the 


phrasing here is like the spirit, extraordinary in sweep and 


| splendour :— 


“The man upraised on the Judacan erag 


Captains for us the war with death no more.” 


The 
iC 


earlier ** Chant Sung in Darkness ” expresses with equal 
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beauty and gravity a native religiousness. Trench’s religious- 
ness of mind is very deep, and at times seems mystical. ile is 
concerned with man more than men ; he strives to escape from 
the one to the All; from limitations in Infinity, and in this 
escape the intellect is to accompany the emotions. 

Of the pure lyries “O dreamy, gloomy, friendly Trees ” 
may be taken, one for many, as a sign of a gift not always 
exercised so purely, yet perfectly his own. Nor less clearly 
his own is the musie of * Fantasia on Claviers at Night,” a 
cunning invention that imitating Francis 
Thompson. And apart from all these there is passage after 
passage in which ‘Trench shows the oldest of English loves 
the pastoral. Ever since New Poems appeared in 1907 certain 
of its lines have lingered on my ear :—- 


recalls without 


* Ov I, a Shepherd, am in Thessaly ; 
And the twilight village cries, ‘ Hath he net ccmo 
On the last 


He sits in the creat valley green and still 


seented load of myrtle home ? © sd 


Blocked by the snow -capt Mountain, end bis she p> 
Tawny and dark, roara far and crop their fill 
In the wide pastures, by the river deep ; 


His wand 





ling fingers teach the stops at will 


Melodies cool as water, soft as sleep.’ 
They are revived the more beautifully now that they appear 
also in a poem written from Italy during the War, a repetition 
that makes the love more plain. It is an English love, fostered, 
I suppose, during the years spent in Italy up to the time of his 
death. Sea less conspicuous is that love in Napoleon, a 
play in prose and which oceupies the third of these 
volumes. It is a powerful and memorable conception, a 
dramatization of two wills in conflict and the death of the 
finer being is ambiguous praise to say that 
Napoleon is not too fine for the stage; I mean thet ther 
h it is not impossible 





ree 


verse 


Perhaps ii 
are 
one or two theatres at whik 
thai 
with suc 


Dye ils ts read, 


to hope 


something so fine as ‘Tiench’s play might be presented 
rerd as Mr. Ilardy’s 


F. 


AND SHIPS. 


Secmen All. By FE. Keble ¢ tterton. (Heincmann. Is. 6d.) 

1700 Miles in Open Bost By ¢ | Foster. (Martin Hopkin- 
sor. Vi tii) 

A Gipsy cf the Horn. By Rex Clements. (Heath Cranton. 


One hardly realizes, until it is put to the test, what 


ordinas ficient machine ts the human bedy-— not only for 
its erdinary purposes, I mean—what a large reserve it has 
with which to fight emergencies. No one would expect a 
crane designed for lifting 10 tons to lift 50; no one would 
expect a motor-car designed for doing thirty miies to a gallor 
of petrol to carry on in an emergency on a pill-box of vaseline 


for fifty miles. But these are the sort of things which we 
expect our bodies to do, and which they successfully carry 
oddly is often not the kind of body 
! would take to be the most 


glance one 
greatest wonders. 


out; and enough, it 


which at first 
that ck cs the 


ef fighting with starvation and exposure, the savage, 


pa robust 
Often, when it is a question 
who has 
been used to conditions of comparative hardship, will succumb ; 


while the more civilised and (one would have thought) the 


ivht 


more terrible than that of 


weaker European has still some in him. 


There are few forms of expo 


sure 


being at sea in an open boat, faced with an uncertain destina- 


tion and uncertain weather certain of one thing only indced, 


that the provisions and water cannot by any possible means 
be made to last bevond a certain date. Mr. Keble Chatterton, 
in Seamen All, relates many of the famous stories of these 
adventures, of which the longest on reeord is the voyage of 


Lieut. Bligh and the faithful from the Sounty > across 
3.600 miles of the Pacific Qeean : and surely the most horribl 
that of the six soldiers who deserted from the garrison of 
St. Helena in 1792 a voyage which for sheer impossibility 


has hardly 
Among Lites is 


been exceeded in any boys’ adventure story. 


had 


intended to csenpe 


men there was only whe 


bateve . They 


Otic earey 


knowledge of the sea ih 


an American ship lying in the harbour, and it was only by the 
merest accident that they were suddenly. at the last moment 
compelled to put to sea in a small whaling-boat, leaky and 
half-full of water, witi) no sextant, no sail even, and for pro- 
Vissons nothing put iat of bread and w small keg of water ; 
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but sailing under no other canvas than their own Pocket 
handkerchiefs they set off for the island of Ascension ! For 


| tunately they had enough wind behind them to make Progress 


| even with this fantastic rigging ; 


g; but when the wind dropped 
slightly they rigged a sprit-sail out of their shirts. 

With nothing to steer by but a compass, it was unlikely 
that they would ever reach Ascension ; and indeed, vhev did 
not. Their provisions ran out, and they missed the Island 
altogether in their course. For four days they lived on 
dolphin, which they had caught by luck. But no mop 
dolphins were to be had. Accordingly, they had recourse ty 
cannibalism, and drew lots for the victim. By this time thejy 
sufferings were so great that they all envied the man on whom 
the lot fell! Only ene of their number was excluded from 
the lot drawing, and that not because he happened to Jy 
the only seaman amongst them, but because he was rendered 
unsuitable for the 
fever ! 


a Taw 


purpose by having developed spotted 


It was not till they had been at sea for nearly three weeks 
that they sighted land; but in attempting to reach it the 
boat was upset, and in their weakened state only three got 
ashore. This was at the Island of San Salvador. The sick 
man recovered from his illness, and they were able to produce 
a story which the inhabitants believed, and actually got jobs 
as mate and “bosun ina Portuguese vessel. Indeed, it was not 
until many years afterwards when one of them gave himself 
up and was court-mertialled at St. Helena, 
extraordinary story came out. 


that the whole 
After a story like this one is inclined to imagine that the 
trip of merely 1,700 miles (on which no one was eaten) 
undertaken by the crew of the ‘ 


bagatelle > 


Trevessa > was something 
but one would hardly still think so after 
written by Captain Foster from 
his owa log and that of the First Cfticer. 
impressive thing ubout 


of a 
reading the account of it 
Indeed, the most 
the extraordinary 


this voyage is 


discipline and resolution of everyone concerned. ‘This time 
it was water from the lick of which they suffered most 


not food, for by comparison with their water-ration biscuits 
But they soon reached 
a state in which, from lack of water, it was almost impossible 


and condensed milk seemed plenty. 


to eat: when after chewing a biscuit for several minutes it 


was still a fine, dry powder which they could not 


possibly 





i 
swallow. Hlowever, they luckily struck a number of rain- 
squalls, and by collecting in ciygarette-tins the rain which 
ran down their faces and beards they were able to keep 


alive. 
‘his hook partly consists of the official log and 
and the 
not only of the actual facts of th 


partly of 


comments written afterwards: even from log one 


gets very vivid picture 


suffering, but of the frame of mind in which they faced it, 
Typical is the following entry : 
‘Sam. Issued ration, milk and bisenit, and were treated 
, to the following little sone: 


ine h Mh and ecys, 


M’GCreen, AB 
‘Tht 
I 


rs and bacon: 
Anybody here says 1 don't like ‘em 
He's jolly wel! mistaken.’ ” 





The captain and crew are indeed to be congratulated on 

of the extraordinary achievements of skill and 

endurance of reeent years. As the Board of Trade Court 
of Enquiry put it, “The Court is unsbic to 


one most 
find words 
adequately to express its members’ admiration for the fine 
seamanship and resolution of the officers, and the splendid 


reminded 


discipline and courage of the crew.” One is 
forcibly of Stefansson’s dictum that an adventure is a sign 
of incompetency, when one compares this voyage with that 
of the unlucky deserters from St. Ticlena; for what « 
petencs could do to render the voyage of the * Trev 

ew to the tsland of Rodriguez in safety possible was cert 
done, and it does not by any means lessen the interest 
it that what one might call “the stigma of adventur 


cannot rightly be applied to it, 


Mr. Iweble Chatterton’s book, from which T quoted above, 


is not anv means only concerned with tates ol horrer, — It is 
a kind of anthology of all Uvat is most interesting and stirring 
in true tales of the sea, written in a manner simple enous 

to commend it especially to boys. One of the most int ting 
chapters ts that on the now detunct imstitution, privateermg 
and if quotes atlenetha twpiend! charter, wr Letters of M qt 

and Ceneral Reprizals, issued curing the Dutch War lm 
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1780. The lay mind too readily confuses privateers with 
ordinary pirate ships; while in reality privateering was 
simply a branch of warfare, by which private ships were 
licensed to fight and capture the merchant vessels of the 
enemy. There is a very interesting account of the famous 
voyage of Captain Rogers with the *‘ Duke’ and ‘ Duchess,’ 
in which Dampier took part, and which incidentally dis- 
covered Selkirk on the Island of Juan Fernandez. Privateer- 
ing was no haphazard affair, but was generally financed by 
the equivalent of a limited company, and conducted, not by 
a single autocrat, but by a committee on which the interests 
of finance were quite as much represented as those of seaman- 
ship. It was almost a war within a war. 

But quite the most interesting of these three books is 
that by Mr. Clements. It is an account of his first voyage. 
when apprentice in the barque ‘ Arethusa’ twenty years 
ago. Quite apart from the interest of its matter, now that 
few indeed are left alive who were at sea in the days of Sail, 
it is an extraordinarily well written book. There are not 
many sailors so articulate as Mr. Clements. It is rare to 
find anything so sensitive and good, for instance, as_ his 
description of the first time he was sent aloft—a description 
which is written in the plainest and quietest manner, but 




























































height. Moreover, it is full of good stories (some of them, 
perhaps, not quite new) :— 

“* Did ever you hear of the parson who made a trip in a lime- 
juicer, Clements ?’ 

* No, sir.’ 

“Well, he did; a proper sky-pilot he was, with a clawhammer 
coat and gafftops’l hat with backstays to it. He went out in the 
old ** Werrego ” and in the Bay they came in for a bit of a dusting— 
the same as we're doing. 


the watch damned everything from the bilges to breakfast time, 


skipper. 
s 


said the old man, “that’s all right. 
When you hear the men cursing like that there's no fear of the ship 


*“ That’s all right, sir, 


going cown,”’’ 

The parson went below, but popped up again a little later. Pretty 
It was blowing hard 
The 


erowd were aloft, handing the mains’l, and the things they were 


bad he was, and praying he'd never come. 
a big sea out of the sou’-west and the ship taking it green. 
laying tongue te— avell, believe me, you haven't heard swearing yet. 
That sky-pilot he just listened, took one look round and headed 
for the companion: * Thank God, 
‘oh, thank God they're cursing sti!’ ” 


Altogether it is quite one of the most interesting books of 
the sea I have read. 
Ricuarp HvucGues,. 


ry, ’ 
rik 
4 


Robert Louis Stevencon. 
32s.) 


REAL 


By J. 


R. LS. 


A. Steuart. (Sampson Low. 
Arrer closing the second of these two volumes, my first 
thought was that nothing now remains to be said about 
Stevenson. The cloudy splendours which have added so 
much to the shape of his fame have surely been thoroughly 
explored at last, and either incorporated as part of his empire, 
or rejected as the mirage seen by a sentimental following. 
Since 1801, when Mr. Graham Balfour published his Life— 
under the strict eye of Mrs. Stevenson— edition after edition 


popularity. 

it is a nice question how much that popularity depends not 
upon his work, but upon the legend so reverently fostered by 
his kinsman-biographer under the supervision of his anxious 
widow and friends. Popularity is such a creation of eaprice, 
and invariably is thrown upon a man— like a cloak of darkness 
--beeause of some idiosynerasy in his nature rather than in 
recognition of his individuality. Apparent 
what is required to carn general esteem, for our mass intelli- 
zence is not yet vital or coherent enough to be able to search 
the depths of human nature for the true source of Order in 
Reing. The real consistency which makes each one of us an 
individual in the universe is not easily to be discovered. 
The searcher must be impelled by a unifying religious inspira- 
tion, aud equipped with all the instruments that the science 


consistency is 


of the Complete Works has floated in on the rising tide of | 


— 


a 
of soul-study can supply. We know that such scrutiny jg 
not made before the award of popularity. If it were, the 
publicity agent would not thrive—and Stevenson's executors 
would not have been so successful. 

Stevenson’s popularity has been guarded like an altar lamp 
by his friends. In fact, their devotion has been a little tog 
zealous, too fierce ; and has succeeded in changing the oyt. 
sider’s mild curiosity into suspicious doubt. We all remember 
what happened a few years ago when Mrs. Asquith printed jp 
the Sunday Times a vivid account of her visit to the Stevep. 
sons. The picture she painted was a horrible one ; it woulq 
have made Zola shudder. A storm of fury descended on the 
author, and when her book was printed the offending account 
did not appear. Strangely enough, it has made Stevenson 





ever since more of a living man to me. That fresh conception 
of Stevenson is now confirmed by the massive evidence acey- 
mulated by Mr. Steuart. Such is the general effect of his book, 
He deliberately—it must be noted that he is an ardent ad. 
mirer—picks up that moral idol from its throne in the garish 
*acific island and throws it into the sea. He then substitutes 


| man; a wonderful man, a creature compounded of sensuality 


which makes the reader quite giddy with the sense of | 


Thoy shortened sail, and, clewing up, | 


It grieved the parson to hear ‘em and he went and spoke to the 


and moral dignity, of self-respect and disgusting habits, of a 
fine intelligence and a noble intellect degraded to second-rate 
achievement by a ghastly body. It fills me with remorse to 
think of this man; how I have been prejudiced against him 
because of his moral excellence, his pious humbug ; while all 
the while these things were mainly foisted on him from outside. 

I have always suspected, and now my suspicion is con- 
firmed, that the Father Damien of his open letter to the 
Christian missionary named Hyde was an_ unconscious 
portrait of himself. He is now elevated, for me, to a position 
where his writings could never have placed him. He was 
a self-conscious writer, with a great deal of literary foppish- 
ness, especially in his moral essays. That peculiar, tawdry, 
gypsy-like vanity of his must have crept into such work. 
But he was a great, a hercic man, a man of rugged will and 
simple force, who was slowly hammering out the shape of 


|} a big and four-square personality, when death, a declared 


_ | age at which Turgeniey had hardly begun to write. 


they’re cursing still,” says he, | 


| 
| 


adversary since his childhood, smashed him down at cn 
Gradually 
he was subduing the excitable vanity which made him unable 
to pass a mirror without pesing before himself. Painfully 
he was controlling the nervous reactions which impelled him 
to sexual abandonment as a relief from inherent Cal- 
vinism.’ There is a coldness of the emotions peculiar to 
consumptives which is disguised by a characteristic febrility 
and tinder-like condition which 
forbids the robust and all-embracing results achieved by the 
greatest creators. Keats suddenly realized this after the 
first draft of Myperion, and learned with agony that nervous 
apprehension was not enough. 
of a deeper vitality. Stevenson, too, saw this, and fought 
doggedly to reach down to that depth. And by a super- 
human effort-—no ean know how terrible—he 


his 


passionateness. It is a 


There must be some impulse 


one Vas 


| sueceeding in his last book, Weir of Hermiston, which is, 


| 
| 
| 


| that Stevenson surely can never again be misjudged. 
| play of facts here 


indeed, the fragment of a masterpicce. Remember that he 
died of apoplexy, and that the brittle and diseased skeleton 
it cannot be called a body 
for so long was defeated at the last. 
brain, so treacherously nourished, perform an act of com- 
plete and healthful creation. 


which he had foreed to animation 
He was making that 


This was the man who has fallen into disrepute amongst 
so many of the moderns. We have all looked contemptuously 
at his publie prayers, and his pulpit manners ; and we have 
felt that his comic dress, his personal habits and his last 
years of gaudy life in the coral islands, have savoured rather 


| of the studios of Los Angeles than of a decent, self-respecting 


But it is we who are the snobs, 

Mr. Steuart’s book is such 
The dis- 
is masterly. 


literary craftsman, 


The accumulative effect of 


result of untiring devotion 


And in criticism of Stevenson’s work the author has the 


| 


detachment of unprejudiced enthusiasm. The only fault I 
find with the book is that, especially in the beginning, its 
style is rather full-blown and literary, in the grand _bio- 
graphical manner with copious citations from the pocts. 
But that falls away as he warms to his subject, and the 
result is a work which compels admiration. 


RicnarDd CuurcH, 
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HOW I WON THE “DAILY MIRROR” 
ARTICLE COMPETITION. 


By KATHLEEN RICE, 


(Contributor to: “ Daily Mail,” “ Westminster Gezette,” “ Pell Mall Gazette,” “ Daily Courier” (Liverpool), “ Lecds 
Mercury,” “ Yorkshire Evening Post,” ‘* Greet Thoughis,” “ Bookmen,”’ etc.) 


In the confident expectetion thet the following erticle,| Lesson. It is impossible to put real value into work that 
writen by request, will interest the very lerge number of|is done against time. The plan of the London School 
vaders of the “Spectator” who have some raburcl\is to draw the best out of each Pupil, regardless of time 
inclination for writing (either es a career or es a hobby),|or trouble. Al the Exercises end arti cles I had written 
the Directors of The Lordon School of Jourrelism have | during my Course were published, axd my work slowly but 
authorized ils publication. surely gained the favour of Editors. 

— “ ® 4 » ° 
BOUT two years ago I was turning the pages of The Daily Mirror Prize. F 
monthly magazine when my eye was arrested by In due course the School sent me full particulars of the 
the words: ‘ London School of Journalism.” Daily Mirror Competition, and I realised that I was ex- 

Jeing at that time an unsuccessful writer of articles, I pected to compete for that wonderful Fifty Pound Prize. 
read somewhat wearily. However, I perused the whole How I worked at that article ! I'he first finished attempt 
advertisement and realised that the statements made by | ¥@5 burnt ! I was dissatisfied with it. All the School's 
the School must be genuine. No Institution, associated Lessons and Criticisms were read and re-read. I began 
with so many of the world’s most famous writers as the to see more and more value in the expert advice I had 
LSJ. could afford to publish anything but absolute received. I finished another attempt; but, somehow, 
facts, it did not satisfy me. ; 

I read of young men and women who, after a Course|, It soon became quite ey ident that the School, while 
with the School, were able to earn quite large sums of teaching me to write for the Press, had developed in me 
money, and I wondered if it were all too good to be true,|the invaluable habit of ruthless self-criticism. Thus, 

’ after considerable revision and careful study of the Daily 
Mirror, I produced an article that I considered to be worth 





A certain amount of doubt still existed in my mind. At 
any rate, I was sufficiently interested to send for a 


Prospectus. ‘This proved to be more interesting even submitting. — I he Daily Mi if 1 that 
than the advertisement which I had read previously.| One morning opened the Daily Mirror and found that 
In the Prospectus I found concise details of the various |™Y Name was at the head of the winning article. Since 


then everything that I have written has been accepted, 
published and paid for. I have contributed articles and 
sketches to the Daily Mail, Westminster Gazette, Pall Mall 
Gazette, Daily Courier (Liverpool), Yorkshire Evening Post, 
Leeds Mercury, Great Thoughts, Bookman, and many othcr 
papers. 

By no means the least of my pleasure is the fact that 
to-day, my Journalistic Cash Book shows a balance that 
runs into three figures. Yet I am only a beginner, and 
am working hard to achieve bigger things in the future. 
I am full of faith in my own power to forge ahead ; this, 
in itself, is a miracle of sorts, since, before I became a 
Student of the Iondon School, I was too prone to belittle 
my own ability and chances of success. 

I have very great reason indeed to look upon the Tondon 
| School of Journalism as a tried and valued friend. Lacking 
the highly specialised training provided by the School, 
lit is certain that I should still be staring blankly at an 
levery-increasing assortment of heart-breaking rejection 
slips. 


Courses of Instruction that had been prepared for the 
Student of modern Journalism. ‘The scope of the work 
seemed to be endless. 

But apart from all the immensely fascinating things 
that it seemed possible for the Student to do, I discovered 
hat there was a unique Prize of Fifty Pounds offered by 
the Daily Mirror for the best and most suitable article 
written by a Student. Here, at this point, every vestige 
of doubt disappeared. ‘The mere fact that the London | 
School of Journalism enjoyed the confidence of the great, 
popular Press weighed more in my mind than anything | 
else. ‘The Daily Mirror Competition is the veritable hall- 
mark of the School's prestige and power. 

It was a curious coincidence that, at the time I received 
the School's Prospectus, three fresh rejection slips were | 
lying upon my table. It was nothing new for me to sit 
staring with a melancholy smile at a pile of rejection slips. | 
But the mere thought of those other men and women who | 
had, through the assistance of the Jordon School of 
ournalism, succeeded in conquering failure, gave me fresh | . 7 
= and renewed courage. . = KATHLEEN Rick (‘‘ Anne Parlby’”’). 


I enrolled for a Course, and became a Student of the| LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


School. It is with a profound feeling of sincere gratitude | Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 





that I look back to that really wonderful time. NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by Mr. MAX 
| PEMBERTON. 
A Candid Confession. | ‘The Courses (which include JOURNALISM), FREE-LANCE 
I started the Cour: know ig 7 othin g whatever abou | JOURNALISM, SH¢ RT STORY WRITING and PROSE-WRIT- 
Journalism. "his fact < very "oes 4 since so manv | ENG, are all given by corre pondence, supplemented when desirable 
neon!) : 1 eee Ee fs 1 taucht » | by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in the hands 
people urge t lat Journalism cannot be taught. MY | oj well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 
ideas about writing for the newspapers were pathetic | 


mv jo tae ple 7 i, eT . ae ‘ Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
ny ignorance of Journalism was colossal! Let there be | students as to the particular course of study in which they 
no mistake about this at all. I was an amateur, absolutely, | should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
With nothing to my credit except sufficient rejection slips|applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which 
jan opinion can be based. 





to paper the drawing-room ! 





the School guided me in the most wonderful wav.| The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
The steps were so easy that I hardly noticed my progress. har heen t mf r high ahs, and, the ry ‘- figure is ul 
he pritiniansa aa ae ———— See c : ' the foremost public tions O1 he ad he School gives not only 
_* ritic! ms I receive ds = ghee — nsely indin idual thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its students 
nd careful that never a fault was slipped nor a virtue/in the disposal of their work. 
ell. snemaistnnan ] ine - 5 . p cae : os 

it unpraised. My tutor was my friend; I felt his wish ~ ” 
‘ ee : Bh * £50 ‘DAILY MIRROR PR ZE 
was to help me, as was mine to please him. pnd Se ihe aie f 

Hereii Pohiage te to sug rr st, lies the secret of the School's Journali: m1 ervolling be re Nov. 30, 1924. 
freat six Ss iB s of par i " 4 > we <4 1 “14 P ’ 

eat succe , h Pupil’ s work i of pa amount import he Pr spectus of Yae School will be sent post free on 
an bar interest ( } < oo] ° 1 r the ‘ - 

ce and interest E to the School; 1 consequence che application being made to 
whole-hearted confidence and keen enthusiasm of each | 

Tur Prospectus DEPARTMEN 


Student is assured. 


My Course was finished far too quickiy for me, though | THE LONDON “SCHOOL OF JOURNAL ISM, 


let me say here that never once was I hurried through a 110 Creat Russell Street, Iondon, W.C. 1. 
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A PASSAGE TO INDIA (5th Imp.) 
ALAN SULLIVAN THE BIRTHMARK 


“A brilliant comedy. Quite the most amusing novel I have read for 
some time.”’—-Daily Mirror. 


VIOLA MEYNELL 
GERTRUDE SPINNY 


“In a very quiet way this is an admirable story.” 


H. HERMAN CHILTON ‘THE MIND OF 


‘It is rare to find a first novel so dramatic as this one. 


Birm ingham Gazette, 
PHILIPPA TYLER) A QUEST FOR A FORTUNE 
“An intriguing story.”"—Queen. 


OSWALD H. DAVIS SMITE THE 


“A faithful, almost photographic study of Birmingham life.” 


— Birmingham Gazette. 
L. C. HOBART 


“A very well written novel.” 





New Novels 
E. M. FORSTER 


YOUNG MRS. CRUSE 
MUCH DELUSION 


—Observer. 


MARK 


ROCK 


THE PAPER MOON 
Morning Post. 





“Good stories crowd the pages.’— Dairy Express. 


THE YEARS OF MY PILGRIMAGE 


Ranpom REMINISCENCES BY THE 


RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN ROSS, Per. 


Last Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
With Portrait. 18s. net. 


hardly ever read a more entirely entertaining 
Daily News. 


*T have book, or one 


which is in every sense so amusing.” 





‘A giant of modern science.” 


LIFE OF LORD RAYLEIGH 
By his Son, ROBERT JOHN STRUTT, fourth BARON 
RAYLEIGH, F.R.S. With Portraits. 25s. net. 
‘Many matters of deep interest are set forth in the biography in a 
fashion to delight every reader. The Times 


A Handsome New Edition with Coloured Piates. 


JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES 
By R. 8. SURTEES, Author of * Mr. Sponge’s Sporting 
our,” ** Handley Cross,” etc. With 15 Coloured Plates 
by H. ALKEN. d4to. 21s. net. 


FROM CHINA TO HKAMTI LONG 
By Captain F. KINGDON WARD, Author of “ The 
Romance of Plant Hunting,” ete. With Map and 
Illustrations. 18s. net. 
“Captain Kingdon Ward has previously delighted readers with his 
tories of adventurous plant-hunting in the South-Eastern parts ot Asia. 
His new book contains the record of fresh journeys in wild and perilous 
places on the same quest. His book is packed with facts that willinterest 
all naturalists. The author has a pleasant humour which enables him to 
write well about strange human beings and their customs.”’-— Daily News, 


MEMORIES OF A MILITANT 
By ANNIE KENNEY. With Portraits. 16s. net. 
“One of the most interesting personalitics of whom I have read for 
some time.”—Daily Graphic. 


HUIA ONSLOW. A Memoir 
By MURIEL ONSLOW. With Portraits. 128. net. 


* Admirable in style, reticence and scientific > lucid ity The 7 Times 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT. 


_—_—_—<—-__—_. 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
THE Unirep Srates oF AMERICA BY THE 


[Copykicut IN 
New York Times.] 

English Society in the Eighteenth Century, as Influenced 
from Oversea. By Jay Barrett Botsford, A.M., Ph.D. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 12s. net.) 

Rogues in Porcelain. Compiled and Decorated by John Austen. 
(Chapman and Hall. 15s. net.) 

More vague, wild, and ineorrcet words and phrases are Iet 

loose about the eighteenth century than on any other subject. 

Generalizations are always dangerous, but when they are 

made about individual things, spiritual or material, there is 

some chanee of keeping them in bounds. When the subject 
matter is an indeterminate abstraction, such as the eighteenth 


century, or indeed any other time-epoch, the vapoury errors | 


roll up not in single clouds, but in battalions. And yet, 
though so much deceit and bewilderment lies in such gene- 
Even though we 


do without them. 


Unfit 


ralizations, we cannot 


may say in a temper, * to die, unfit to live,” 
of fact and in a very real sense 
That be 


men is to make treatics with the enemics of truth and exactness 


ing so, the only way for sensible 





on generalizations. 


and get a kind of working precision even in the sphere of 


vaguenes In Lamb’s memorable phrase, we have got to 
discover “a right line in obliquity.” 

Before, then, I try, greatly daring, to say something about 
the characteristics of the cightecnih century, especially in 
England, I must define what I mean by the phra A period 





of a hundred years, when applicd to human life, or rather 


nitional life, is too long for the observation of specitie charac- 


teristics. The current has run so fast and through so many 
different areas that there are very few statements which 
will apply to it as a whole. The beginning of the 


cighteenth century, say its first twenty years, does not really 
belong to what most people mean when they talk about the 
bel ne to 


Art. 


which 


elghtcenth century Certainly these vears do not 


the cightcenth century in Literature, Politics, Morals, or 


‘he splendid fires and forces of the seventeenth century 


burnt so brightly in the age of Dryden, of Halifax, of Newton, 


of Prior, and of Congreve, were not exhausted by the year 


1700. ‘They were carried over into the eighteenth century. 
Pope might well be called, indeed, the liaison poet between 
ihe end of the seventeenth century and the following age. 


In the last quarter of his life he was a fully fiedged cighteenth- 
but 


Lock and of his price 


the period of The 


period 
! 


iCSS 


centt in his carly 


IFN 
Rape of Kpistles (for example, 
In the Epistle to Jervis, the Epistle on Med us, or the Epistle 


we hear a per- 


waa S 


ili 


to Martha Blount, with the works of Voiture) 
fectly different note from that of the verse of the later epoch. 
Ror 


Snore. 


ehly from 1720 onwards Pope has a new voice when he 


ln the same way, in the last twenty years of the eightecnth 


century a great many of the new writers kelonged to the new 


Crabbe, for example, though his first the 


and approval of Dr. Johnson and of Burke, is really a 


epoch, book won 
praise 
man of the early nineteenth century. It is only superficially 

is “a Pope in sted stockings.” At heart, 
‘Sir Eustace Gray,” “* The Hall of Justice,” and that 


rful poem entitled ‘ Reflections,” he f il 


that he wi as 


wit 


ness ° 


wonds Is &2 man of the 


just opening age. In even a higher degree is this true of 
Miss Austen. Though when she dated some of her best 
Writir she had to begin with a 17,7 she has little or nothing 
‘ 


he eighteenth-eentury point of view in her outlook, 


Dr. Johnson is a good test in this respect. Ie probably 





i 
would have admired Jane Austen’s geod sense, but there are 
a hundred things in Pride and Prejudice and Sense and Sensi- 
bility whieh he would not inthe least have understood. Speak- 
mn nerally—i.e., generalizing under strict restraint— the real 
eighteenth century must, as 1 have said, be enelosed within 
the two arbitrary dates, 1720 and 1780. In those sixty years, 
or let us eall it a long generation as we talk about a long dozen, 
the eighteenth century can | thought about as ai unit. 


Between those two dates the world moved on what there is a 


neral agreement in calling cighteenth-century lines. 


pretty ore € 
n the world of literature and thought Dr. Johnson is the 


- 


as a matter 
we have got to live with and | 


supreme representative of the cighteenth century as we know 
it in England, His failings and his virtues belong to his age 
in a very characteristic way. Yet he was always a human 
being, a ereature of flesh and blood, and not an abstraction. 

Sut this does not make him unrepresentative of his time, 
because, in fact, the cighteenth century was much more full 
of humanity than people generally allow it tobe. It may have 
professed to be the age of reason, precision, and anti-mysticism, 
but in reality there was plenty of deep fecling, of kindliness 
and of humanity in that neutral tinted socicty. Lest these 
qualities so apparent in Johnson should be written off as 
individual accidents, I can find another proof of what I am 
postulating in Adam Smith. Though he dealt with what has 
been so unjustly called “the dismal science,” and though he 
wanted to test and analyze the sources of the world’s wealth, 
| his page is full of human fceling and human sympathy. 





Writers on Political Economy are often accused of creating 
a monster and pretending that we can 
in But no who at all 
closely into The Wealth of Nations will find that abhorrent 
and in its pages. Adam Smith 
himself a man, and nothing which touched the working world 
Ilis 
t lost in the arid desert 
He let it play, 
on matter of pure metaphysics, of 


t * Keonomie man” 
see him our own image. one looks 


portentous creature was 


of men and women failed to interest and to move him. 
great and comprehensive mind was m 


of statistics, or of commercial svllegisms. and 


was proud to let it play, 
abstract politics and cven on themes which were apparently 
f stion of breaking the ival 


30 far from him as the qu linc inan 


action. 
Another man typical of that middle block of years which I 
have ealled the cight John Wesley. Wesley's 


teenth cc 
Life life the 


niury was 


active eovered sixty year That he offered ca 


altar of religion. Ilis one intent was to serve and save his 
fellow men—to bring them to the knowledge of God. gut 
he was not an inspired outcast of the eighteenth century. Ife 


ial sid tly. Though 


tt inptations towards mysti- 
lam not forget- 


niritt 


also i¢ presented its best ' it very Cx Ug 


auf 


he must have had many mettal 





cism, he was never a my When I say this 











ting hi et of * conversion” and his views thereon, or his 
inspirations as a sacramental orator, with the world as his 
parish. 

But though I first 1 Jest 1, Wesley, Burke, Adam 
Smith, Bishop Berkeley and Walpole as witnesses to support 


the eighteenth century, I think of them 


Ns View of do not 

as exclusively setting its tone. ‘There was a lighter side, a 
darker side, a more maierial side to the eightcenth century, 
and perhaps this ** other side ° id be regarded as the pre- 
dominant partner. All T mean to insist upon in naming the 
above names is that we wuld not overdo the hardness, 
materialism, and callousness of the eighteenth century as we 
are apt to de. Chesterficld, Ifime, Lyttelton, Mandeville, 
Sheridan, Garrick, Young, and also the Pope of the later 


" 
epoch were as typical! cighteenth-century men as those I have 


named. 
That 


Johnson 


is whiy 


garded th 


from his ce 
heartily. 


stand: ntury. 


Dr. 


Gray apart 


Johnson disliked him ré e 


world as a great club formed out of good citizens and men of 
| good intent. That being so, to him not to be “a club-able 
man” was to be euilly of a kind of social sedition. But no 
one could say that Gray was club-able. He was indeed the 


also in a sense was his 

But, though he 
ntury qual Gray had men- 
ristics ef his epoch. That fact 


sness and in his political allegiances, 


least club-able man that ever lived 


Horace Walpole. 


friend and early confidant, 
nth-ec 


of the characte 


without ciehte ity, 


ot 
in his fastidiow 


was 
tally 
is shown 


this 
many hei 
t was only in the cighteenth century that a man so religious 
at heart of d | 
possible to support the | 


and such gor fe as Gray could have found it 


juke of Grafton and to write an oce 


for his inauguration as Chancellor of Cambridge. But one 
always returns to Dr. Johnson the supreme representative 
of cighteenth-eentury England. I can best illustra how 
stropely LT feel this by wing that if all the books of the 
cightcerth century were destroyed except Boswell’s Biography 
md Johnsor vorks In pocti ind prose, the atmesphere, 
mental and moral, of the e] i tween 1720 and 1780 miglit 
be reconstrueted. just a ny f the antediluvian rep s 

bin been reeon ruc af is | thie col ts nd b | 1 
A man of imagination, and yet capable of applying the logical 
| faculty in an exact and ¢ ly manner, could w fionably 
t of his inner consciousness in the marner J have indicated 
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draw us a very good picture of how men lived and thought 
in the eighteenth century. 

A very useful witness for me in my attempt to get people 
not to aceept the caricatures of the eighteenth century which 
are so often deduced from particular memoirs, plays, and 
pictures, is to be found in an excellent book entitled English 
Society in the Eighteenth Century as Influenced from Oversea, 
by Mr. Jay Barrett Botsford, a historian of Brown University. 
Though the mother-thought of Mr. Botsford’s book is to be 
that is, he sets out to show ** the Overseas 
he incidentally gives us a 


found in his sub-title 
Influence on English Society ”- 
very fair and very interesting mass of material to prove 
how casily we can overdo the brutality, dirt, coarseness, and 
callousness of the cightcenth century. Take, for example, the 
following passage selected almost at random :— 

** Advertisements from four newspapers, as reprinted in one issue 
of the European Magazine, testify to the continued popularity of 
cosmetics at the close of the century (about 1780). ‘The use of 
soap, now common, not only for the complexion, but for the family 
Washing, made possible a cleanliness of person not dreamed of a 
century earlier. Clean underwear and shirts washed daily, no 
longer considered signs of effeminacy, were symbols of the typical 
English gentleman, whose cleanliness—enhanced by the daily 
bath— was admired by foreign visitors. Lands 
particular the Orient—were likewise responsible for delicate, if not 
radical, changes in the adornment of homes. The eighteenth 
century opened with a fashionable passion for chinaware.” 


OVerseas in 


Take again the admirable, if a little whimsical, defence of the 
newspapers, which he quotes from The Weehkly Journal or 
Sociely’s Post of 1721: 

“Were it not for Newspapers! What would become of Herds 
of fine Poople, whose Transition froin Amusement is constantly to 
Vice ? By their Assistance we are preserv’d from degenerating 
into Brutality, we are soften’d, civiliz’d, nay, humaniz’d. If a 
Lady or Gentleman lose their dear Spouses, the whole Nation is 
taucht to grieve in Concert with them. . . Fires, Executions, 
Casualties, Deaths, Promotions, ete., are constantly soliciting our 
Affections of Pity and Joy. If then, any Lady has a bad Hus- 
band, and any Parent an undutiful Child, my Advice is to send 
them to the Cceffee-House ; the Concern they will learn for the 
Affairs of the Universe will naturally lead them to a close Attention 
to their own Peculiar ; and he who is taught to have Compassion 


for whole Nations and Provinces, will be tender of his Family ; | 


for it is impossible that he who is become a good Citizen of the 
World, should not be a provident, good natur’d Member of a private 
liouse. ... Ii we take the Number of Coffee-Men, Mercuries, 
Pan ! hlet Shop Men, and Hawkers, we shall find above five Thou. 
sund People by this Article.” 

Dr. Johnson, it will be remembered, said that men were 
seldom so innocently employed as when they were making 
money. Apparently the writer of the passage above quoted 
thought that they were very seldom so innocently emipioved 
us in reading the newspaper. Yet another apologist for the 
Ile touches us nearly by his reference 
to the weekly Press. The quotation is from William Danvers’ 
Porliamentary History (1738) :— 

* The stuff which our weekly newspapers are filled with is 
verence than Acts of Parliament, and the sentiments 
cribblers have more weight with the multitude than 
iam im the 


Press may be quoted. 


rece iv ed 





with greater ré 
ot one of these 


the opinion of the be 





st politi kingdom.” 


It is amusing tonote that the jealousy and animosity of the 
Pailiamentary man and the politician towards the journslist 
is as well marked as at this time of writing. I have often 
wondered why it is a fact, as undeubtedly it is, that though 
our statesmen will pass over with good-humoured indifference 
the most violent Janguage and the most offensive 
if made in the House of Commons, they are thrown into a 
frenzy of amnoyance by the much milder criticism ef a 
hewspaper. 

In this context I may quote a very curious passage from 
Applebees Weekly Journal, 1721. It seems an carly example 
of that variant of * Iiunt the Slipper,” * Ilunt the Hidden 
Iiand * :— 

“The Pen 


Heart without a Sword. 
by 


hoots Poison, though not 
So the War of the Press is carry’d on 

subtil and irresistible Foree ; here one Man speaks to the 
Whole Nation ; if he has any malicious ill-natur’d Thing to be said, 
he can at om ad | read it all over the Kingdom.” 





I wish I had time to dip more deeply into this book, for 
of the 
especially in their adveitiscment colurmns, are most amusing. 
treat myself and 


nd clubs assembled therein we 


some author's discoveries in obscure magazines, and 


my readers. 


"ho one of them I must, howeve 
In re 
yet the following interesting item of 


ecard to the coffee-hous 


information : 


At the ‘Smyrna,’ one might ‘in tl noble Sciences of Music. 
Poetry, and Politics, be uistructed CG: with claborate ESSAYS 








| of concision and force, however, which 


——~. 
i" 


by word of Mouth. - The disciples are to prepare their Bodies 
with three Dishes of Bohea, and purge their Brains with two Pinel es 
of Snuff.’—The Tatler.” “— 


oe 


Essays by word of Mouth” is a delightful phrase and Well 
of the best conversationalists of this and the 
preceding age. Sydney Smith, Coleridge and Carlyle Were 
great * essayists by word of mouth.” 

As an example of the books that somewhat tend to mislead 
us in regard to the eighteenth eentury, Wwe may note Mr, 
Austen’s collection of eighteenth-century poems termed 
Rogues in Porcelain. ‘Though the book has got many 
good things in it, we cannot help feeling that it misleads us 
as much as to the true nature of the cighteenth century as 
do the highly coloured and exaggerated pictures by which it 
is “ embellished.””. The men and women were not the gaudy 
and vulgar creatures here portrayed. nor did they act and 
think as in the poems and epigrams which form the bulk of 
the collection. As always in such collections of cighicenth 
eentury vers de Société, the man who triumphant 
out of the pages is Matthew Prior, but he is not r¢ ally a man 


fits some 


comes 


of the eighteenth century, but rather, like Cengreve, a late 
seventeenth-century poet. There is a touch of freedom 


about him and his poetry which is very notable. You {cel that 

he did not always live in a peruke and wear gold on his coat, 

Besides, he was a true humorist as contrasted with a wit. 
J. St. Loe Srracuey, 





S00OKS. 


onemiianion 
THIS WEEK'S BOOKS. 
Tnomas Hrywoop, whose translation of Sallust’s Catcline 
and Jugurtha has just been issued in The Tudor Translations 
(Constable), was one of the most indefatigable of Elizabethan 
journalists : 
Traveller, that the play was but “ one among the two hundred 
and twenty, in which I have had either an entire hand, or 
at least a maine finger.’ A typical Elizabethan he 
too, in his liking for glorious periphrases: Mr. Whibley 
points out in his introduction that Ileywood will translate 


he confessed, in the preface to Phe English 


was, 


materies omnium malorum by * the fatall bellowes to kindle 
the fire of our future 
* wherein I vowe all possible brevity.” 


misfortunes ” and pancis becomes 


There is an example 
Mr. Whibley quotes 
in Heywood's favour: * The sea is stornyy, the shores without 
havens, the soile fertill of grain, pientifull for Cattcll, but 
unapt for trees. It hath few springs, and little rain: t 
people are healthfull of bodie, swift of foote, and indurable 
of labour.” { 
the universal Elizabethan atmosphere of vivid and astonishing 
language. Mr. Llewelyn Powys has published a volume of 
literary eppreciation, Thirleen Worlhies (Grait Richards); 
there are very short essays on Chaucer, Marlowe, 
Mr. Hardy and Wihiy 





Certainly Heywood had his proper measur 


Bunvan, 


several less known men. exactly 


| Mr. Powys should have collected these gentle tvrifles I am 


innuencdoes | 


Bullets, and stabs to the | 


not quite sure; certainly they are written very smoothly 
and chastely, and here and there he introduces us to an odd 
character ; but he does not seem to huve put much research 
into his work. 


guess that Coryat was the Court laughing-stock and that, 


From his study of ‘Tom Coryat no one could 


when everyone made jests and crucl remarks at his expense, 
he deliberately turned his oddities into buffooncries, and so 
| triumphed in some measure over his mockers. Lis death-bed 


speech was typical: “* Sack! sack! Is there suci ig a 
sack ? I pray you give me some sack.” The Kev. EF. W. 
Edwards, in The Orlando Furioso and its Predecessor (Cam- 
bridge University Press), argues that Boiardo and <Ariosto 
have been unfairly neglected because of the overwheciming 


fame of Dante; and he seems to sugyecst that en pure) 


** aesthetic ” grounds Ariosto would be counted the equal of 
Dante, or superior to him. “ Aesthetic” is a vague cnough 


word ; but it is quite meaningless if it is to make <Ariosto 
superior to Dante in anything. 

Four more volumes of the Hialliford Kdition of 
sent by Messrs. Sir John (. Fox, 


Pp ock's 


works are Constable. 


ivISION, 


late Senior Master of the 
| has analyzed all the evidence of the causes which 
Byron and Lady Byron ; 
The Byron Mystery (Grant Richards). 


Supreme Court, Chanecry 
epal ited 
and he sets forth his findings in 
It is as near toa final 
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on ag tigate ge em: tte rx] HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 


ll in fact. Mr. C. E. M. Joad has written a short biography | VET I 
: and criticism of Samuel Builer (Leonard Parsons). Wi i HOUT DRUDGER ne 
¥ To read through Mr. J. C. Squire’s Second Selections from 
’ Modern Poets (Secker) is a dismal experience : we ei Free Sei iooly a ; st eae 
Mr. Squire’s taste so we ll: no source, we faney, can have “ Pat tr We : 
: contributed so many poems to the anthology as the London 
: Vercury itself. The succession of thoroughly nice, rather It sounds tmpossible. Yet this is just what the new 
y intelligent verses dulls us at first to the more original poems ; | Pelman method of learning Foreign Languages ni 
. but doubtless at a second reading something would stand | enables you to do. 
iS t - ‘ +1 ’ Ae saa Ra Colerti . 5 

ut here and there. I notice at Mr. Squire’s first Selections . ; ; : 
t out here and th ) — oy The new method has been applied to three languages— 
are in their twelfth thousand : who complains that no atten- | I 
) tion is paid to contemporary pocts? Messrs. Iieinemann | FRENCH, SPANISH and GERMAN, 


f send us The Soul of Wit, an anthology of epigrams compiled | ang thousands of people have adopted it 
; by Mr. George Rostrevor Hamilton. From his preface ; : : " 
h ie Se | J&veryone who wishes to acquire a fluent mastery of 

Mr. Hamilton would seem to have very sound opinions ; | i h ¢ oe : aa i 
a v3.2 ‘ren Tn Spans 1 the test ssible ti . 
. but in the anthology itself we see that he is not sufliciently oo , WSIMOR OF Spall h in the shortest possible time 
nF P ° . | ‘ va > he ] win Ixvantao 
aware of the destruction that diffuseness works in an otherwise | will =e — the following advantages 
: passable epigram. It happens, therefore, that the best | First. ‘This method enables you to learn French in 
n - _—" Bs ais ed : ; rk ad 

epigrams he gives us are also the best known; John! French, Spanish in Spanish, and German in German. No 
i - . : ° ‘ . : ; oa8 
t Cunniagham’s Iistory of an Alderman, for exampie :— Iinglish is employed ; consequently there is no translation 

: ‘That he was born it cannot be denied, ; Yet the system is so interesting, ingenious and simple 

He ate, drank, slept, talk’d polities, and died.” ; | : . , . . 
aga a eee } that even a child can understand it. 
or Matthew Prior's Quii :— . ‘ : : . 
Gososccuagles rihicgs | Second. ‘There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart. 
‘To John I owed great obligation 3 | <y 1 ‘  * ‘ f : ? 
But John unhappily thought fit } You learn the word ; ul a oe anc in such a way that 
To publish it to all the nation: | they stay in your mind without effort. 
— hn and I are more than quit. Third. Grammatical difficulties are avoided. The Pelman 
But why, we wonder, when Mr. Hamilton has just printed | method enables you to read, write, speak and understand a 
Prior's marvel of dexterity in his imitation of Ausonius :— | ;; . ve ‘ . 1 ae 
- a = ee - , | Foreign Language without spending months studyin; 
t “Venus, take my votive glass, | : ‘ , : i 
18 P eateegy pencnngh es FR aig Bt | complicated grammatical rules. Yet by this method you 
a What from this day I shall be, | secure an absolutely accurate and grammatical mastery of 
sh Venus, let mc never see | the language in question, the reason being that you absorb 
} ’ oe : swacleadion ¢ ae ; ; 
a why should he think it possible to include a long-winded and | 4},¢ erammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 

, clumsy imitation of the same poem ? : . Nir SSRs os : 
Or _ . boas hd — Here are a few typical extracts from the thousands of 
s Mr. Lothrop Stoddard brings out a book called Racial ; ie : 

ae ee ‘ eer letters received from those who have adopted this new 
” Realities in Europe (Scribner), and Mr. H. H. Fleming has waa 

. , se _ . r . . ‘ : OC i— 
te translated M. André Siegfried’s Post-War Britain (Cape). method : 

. : | London, Vi 
le Tur Lirerary Epiror. | E jhe dhe the Pilenin enithind ia the best tess of inaenitas Smeal 
es | without @ teacher. 
ile Lieut.-Gen. Siv A. Haldane, K.C.B. (H. 682 

4 bh ’ . ro r r wn rt” - 
es THE JEWS IN WORLD HISTORY. New ( On 


er If.—THE SELF-BETRAYAL. | praise. It is unique.” — 7" H. Dunssore (S.D. 115). 








3 ( Hi é 
he Recent Books for Reference: i dade 2 ey cane Bod sianbereaepte 1, En 
: P ee . aud : 7 | 9V Your Meihod OF tnsivuci 2, Which is gradual a@nd sure, tk 
nT Judaism 2nd the Beginnings of Christianity. Four lectures, | 4,,4)7Jegyns snore in ov) say th se > tan cae a my ft 
edited by cC. 8S. Myers (Routledge. 5s. net.) senth d.’’ oe R J. May ; SM. 16 
Some Permanent Values in Judaism. By Israel Abrahams. z ia Aaa OO bien 
ne (Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. net.) : ey Trenant Park, Dulo , Cornwa 
{ I cannot speak too highly of your Cou my little daughter of 
Ix what a quandary the Jews now stood! A race whose | twelve really enjoys it and looks forward with the keenest suter 
i : ie ‘ ° ° P t / of the wk sheets The professov nish ts tvesmel 
4 appetite was wholly in the future, which mirrored in the pear giv 7 hen ; Pe egy - Lhe pr i rd sary h ts extvemely 
’ 5 eipful ana Rin im corrections. i ss1Ole, hope my tilttie 
. > eratal . i “I » ” ney »¢ q <1 e »s = 72 o7 ' f . ag - 
ly scheme of nations the principle of will, pure abstract hope and | daughter will be able to take the French and German Courses; to a 
te purpose, was asked to declare that it had reached fulfilment. mother teaching her child alone the Courses ave invaluab! 
‘i Ifthe Jews were to accept Christ as Messiah, they must admit | M. A. B. Peel (S.P. 130 
ld that the hottest fire of their impulse, the last ideal content Everyone who has adopted this new method agrees that 
idle . pa preiges “> worked itself out completely into | j¢ js the simplest, most interesting, and most effective of all 
4 the world of fact. In brief, they must sacrifice their history | tak . . 
ud <a : a isp ” | methods of learning to read, write, speak and understand a 
" and their life. Yet this Christianity was Judaism; spun ioealond T oueaie i setiies a Pi ei RE 
at, - ‘ . - "Te : “3 ‘oreig sanguage. enadies you to iearn french 
upward into a higher level of idea. If they rejected Christ | C - : ic] ‘ ‘ ‘ ose sees . 
' : 1" . . rman or Spanish 7m about one-th the usual lime 
pa they denied their own soul. They were protagonists of | V®™™@2 ——— Se See Eee See eee 
al Messiahship ; they had prepared and inspired other races to 


hope for the coming of Christ. Here was the justification of 
Wy. their prophecies. A sect among them proclaimed, This was 
the Messiah ; such He was and so He came. Unless they could 
answer, No, your conception of the Messiah is weaker than 








SLO 
ws urs in this point and that ; you are taking away from the | 
ie glory of the Messiah; listen now to what He shall be when | 
aa fie comes ; unless they could form and utter a more essential 
oh type of Messiahship than the Christians, they were bound to | The new Pelman method of learning languages is explained in three 
sto accept the Christian gospel or renegade from themselves. | little books (one for each ianguage). A copy of any one of these 
The bitterness to them was this: Christ was not only the | books will be sent you on application, gratis and post free. If you 
k's Messiah of their prophecies ; He was greater exactly because | wish to learn French, Spanish, or German for Travelling, Business, 
om He was the fulfilment: the y could not originate a higher Literary, or Social Purposes you shouid certainiy send for one o? 
4 meeption because they had never yet, in all their revelation, | these books. Write to-day to the Peiman Languages Institute, 
or cheld one as high. | 46, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.c. 1. A copy 
- hey must lose, then, their life or their soul. Ideally, it | of the — book required will be sent you by return, gratis 
nal Was open to them to dic and be resurrected. They might | = -— _ : : 
confess that their hope had been established, that their | Don't forget when writing to mention the language a 
Messiah had come, they might cut the throat of that striving | which you require special information 
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towards the future which was Judaism, and accept in its 
stead an already. They would say then, Christ was Judaism 
and all of Judaism has now been brought into the world ; we 
are now members of Christ, not mothers of Christ. And, 
ideally, they might have proceeded to build themselves into a 
Church which should keep Christ alive and resurrected by 
being, in itself, Christ and Judaism dispersed among them all, 
and indwelling in cach. But their function was not sect in 
that act of faith. Fortunately not ; for if they had been able 
to include among themselves the idea of a living Christ, then 
He would have been as much a Jewish monopoly as their 
Jahweh was; He would have been the old covenant and 
nothing more. We can see how impossible it was for the 
Jews to take Christ as their Messiah by analyzing again their 
own projection, Jahweh, I Am. They worshipped Jahweh 
so purely because He was the promise of their hopes, He was 
the emotional proof that their end was decreed from before the 
first day of Creation. Ilow could a Jew, worshipping this 
Jahweh, confess that hope was fulfilled? There would be no 
more reason for worship. There was, indeed, to the Jews an 
irreconcilable conflict between these two I Am’s, between 
Then I shall see face to face and This moment I am perfect, 
between elernal life in heaven and eternal life on earth. 

Or, in another reference, the coming of Christ had exhausted 
the creativity of the Jews in religion. Christ Himself took 
out of Judaism everything that it contained; He left it 
colourless and weak. The mere fact of Christ meant that 


Isracl and the Jewish people had no more possibility of 


religion in them. He was not only a Jew, He was the one 
Jew ; and, ina typical sense, there could never be a Jew again. 
Their self-betrayal was a necessity and a part of their function ; 
they fulfilled themselves and they betrayed themselves by 
the same law. Had they not been drained of their future, 
there was one course they could have taken to remain an 
essential and individual race. They could have invented 
Mohammedanism : they could have denied, in full recognition 
of the idea of Christ. that a Messiah was possible. 

For Mohammedanism is the perfect antithesis to Christi- 
anity ; with all other religions the Christian religion shares 
something : from all others it takes something. But Moham- 
medans develop to the full the Jewish idea of Jahweh, and 
purge it of the idea of hope. ‘They create a supreme deity 
and deny that man has the slightest claim upon Him, has the 
slightest admixture of divinity himself. It is a rigorous, 
logical, and absurd creed, the most laughable and desperate 
in the world. Man is conscious of a God, it avers, yet God 
is not in man’s consciousness. Allah is Allah, and Mahomet 
is His prophet. Mahomet is not His image, 
Mahomet lays no claim to Buddhahood or Messiahship 
merely to spokesmanship, prophecy. A half of our Modernists 
are Mohammedans : Cod is God and Jesus is His prophet, 
their creed runs ; God is God and Jesus is the greatest teacher 
our world has seen. Mr. H. G. Wells is a Mohammedan, 
with an unconscious, inconsistent leaning towards esoteric 
Mr. Bernard Shaw is a Moham- 
medan with an inconsistent leaning toward 
emperor-worship, sclf-apotheosis, Unitarians are plain, down- 
right Mohammedans. In all but name and force and consistency 
of mind these are Mohammedans. And the Jews, having lost 
themselves, might have risen above their old beliefs and 
produced the great antithesis to Christianity ; might have 
done so, at least if their future had not been exhausted. 

Sut by necessity they were bound to do precisely as they did ; 
to refuse to see that the world was any different for this new 
conception of Christ ; to continue to think that they were the 
chosen people and that the future was to them. 

It happened, therefore, that every Jewish woman went on 
hoping fantastically that she would produce the Messiah ; 
but no one now had a very clear conception of what a Messiah 
was like. The one thing [He could not be was Christ ; they 
were all most determinedly sure of that. No one now could 
suggest how to evolve or create a Messiah ; the Messiah had 
‘Lhe succession of great 


observe 


, 
, 


theosophy, belief in devas. 
unconscious, 


become a sentiment, not a passion. 
men and great revelations was over, and the Jews became what 
Isracl had been apart from its great men, a rebellious and 
sensual people. ‘They kept their hunger, their ambition, their 
energy ; but they had no single end upon which to fasten 
themselves, they had no abstract aim. ‘they hungered fer 
power, for artistic creation, for money, for anything material 
or spiritual except that final self-creation, that theophany, for 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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—— 


| Congregationalist, 





———___ 
— on 


which it was their very soul to hunger. They kept their 
femininity, their instinctiveness and sensitiveness ; but theip 
soul, that shuttle between head, heart and hand, between idea, 
will, and action, was missing, and they insisted upon searching 
everywhere for it but in the place where it might be found. 3 

See again what their self-betrayal led to ; another mark by 
which we can recognize a Jew in a European. ‘The old and 
prophetie Israel, and, above all, Christianity, reared up man 
into God ; man, it was the root of this illumination, was of 
supreme quality in the ground of his being ; he was a reflexion 
of divinity and divine himself. Man, replies Mahomet, js 





nothing. And the Jews have nothing left to say but that man 
is neither great nor small ; a middling sort of creature ; and. 
in Christendom, of course, that becomes more hostile —man 


is a dirty, small sort of creature, as our Jewish psycho- 
analysts attempt to prove. I am famous, Charlie Chaplin 
aflirms, because I show men as they are, not noble and heroic, 
but weak and pathetic. 

But let me avoid misconception as soon as T can. 
an ultimate malaise in Judaism now, an ultimate dissatis- 
faction of spirit; but I do not mean to say that the Jews 
have ceased to be a great people in any but the final degree 
of greatness ; and I have no single nation to set up against 
them as more effective than they. ‘There were men amongst 
the Jews of a moderately good stature since the birth of 
Christ ; great, even, in the common acceptance of the word, 
The Jews have entered upon a negative function since they 
repudiated their Messiah ; they have become, in type, deniers 
of quality, destroyers of value, breakers of harmony: and 
they perform their function with a more admirable competence 
than any other race in the world. They have become wan- 
derers, links, and levellers ; humanists, in fact. It is to no 
one’s disadvantage that they stand here as analysts and rebels ; 
not even to the disadvantage of their own race. But, indi- 
vidually, there is no contentment for them, and no perfect 
achievement. They are rebelling against their own souls and 
s:arching for a harmony that they cannot reach, since they 
have thrown it away. ‘There are Jews who turn Christian and 
are still not healed ; for they have taken to Christianity as 
another rebellion ; or emotionally, with an unbalanced mind. 
The only way in which an individual Jew could become 
Christian to his own benefit would be by slipping into Chris- 
tianity ; by becoming Christian easily, naturally, with a regu- 
jar breath ; by carrying on in himself the tradition from that 
first moment of betrayal. And it is the natural assumption of 
Christianity which the Jews as a race find impossible and 
repugnant to their function. 


There is 
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NOTABLE BOOKS, 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE. By S. Parkes Ca 

LL.D., D.D. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Tue author of this popular American bovok, a well-know: 
Minister of the Central Congregational 
Church at Brooklyn, New York City, disarms criticism by 
his gratifying acknowledgment of “the very considerable 
help and guidance * which he has reccived from ** the London 
Spectator.” Wis bibliography covers eight pages. and includes 
more than three hundred volumes: the book itself. however, 
is not so much a treatise on the relations of Churel and 
State as a series of somewhat free historical sketches : among 
which that of Marsiglio of Padua, based on Mr. Emerton’s 
valuable essay on the Defensor Pacis may be noticed. Dr. 
Cadman is that rare thing, a prophet in his own country: 
“a new volume by Dr. Cadman is,” in the opinion of his 
publishers, ‘an event in the religious world.” His “ firmly 
established reputation rests,” they add, ‘“‘on his stubborn 
powers of endurance in the performance of the mental hard 
labour required to back up his ironclad determination to be 
just all round.” But this “ironclad determination” hos 
the defects of its qualities, and makes his sketches a little 
Good American, however, as he is, he criiicizes 
sharply the * forty-cight different codes in the United Siates 
which attempt to regulate marriage and divorce.” “* With 
one divorce for every seven marriages here, Japan (he says) 
is our only competitor ; and her later record has fallen below 
ours.’ With regard io Prohibition, he is Dry, but temperately 
Dry. “ The strenuous opposition to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment of the American Constitution... has no yalicéy in 
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Just Published 
Sn 


A LEXICON OF THE HOMERIC DIALECT. 
By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, LL.B. Compiler of 
“A New Shakespearean Dictionary.” Foolscap 4to, 
Price 30s. net. 


CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS LORE. 
By T. G. CRIPPEN. Fully illustrated, demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net 
folk-lore, legend, and history; its 


A fascinating stu ly of Christmas 
times throughout the world. 


observances in ancient and modern 


BEN JONSON’S CONVERSATIONS WITII 
WILLIAM DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by R. F. PATTERSON, 
M.A., Litt.D., formerly Foundation Scholar of St. John’s 
College, and Charles Oldham Shakespeare Scholar, Cam- 
bridge University. Foolscap 4to. Tastefully bound in grey 
linen. 7s. 6d. net 
“For the first time we have here an adequate and complete edition 
of one of the most amusing as well as most importé ant documents of 
Elizabethan times ° admirably edited.”—Saturday Review. 


4 SKETCH OF RECENT SHAKESPEAREAN 
INVESTIGATION, 1893---1923. 
By C. H. HERFORD, M.A., Litt.D., Honorary Professor of 
English Literature, University of Manchester. Foolscap 4to. 


Bound 3 in grey linen. 6s. net 
a E xactly what might be e xpected of Professor Herford; 
clear, most fair in its assessments, all-embracing but admirably pro- 





portioned, and seasoned with his " ripe critical judgment.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
“Altogether a valuable piece of scholarship.’-—Outlook. 


IN BYWAYS OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
By LOUIS A. BARBE, B.A. With photogravure frontis- 


piece portrait of Mary Queen of Scots. 5s. net 


THE “RED LETTER” POETS. 
A distinctive series, convenient in form and_ beautifully 
printed in red and black. With portrait frontispiece. In 
charming Cloth binding. 2s. Gd. net each 





Robert Browning | Longfellow | Whittier 

Elizabeth Barrett | Christina Rossetti | Wordsworth 
Browning Shelley Maithew Arnold 

Keats | Tennyson Burns 

THE * WALLET” LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 


PROSE, 
A selection of masterpieces in belles lettres distinguished by 
convenience of size, lightness, good type, and by high artistic 
merit. With portrait frontispiece and a wrapper in colour. 
In charming Cloth binding. 1s. 6d. net each 
De Quincey: Select Essays | Montaigne: Select Essays 
Lamb: Essays of Elia Dr. Johnson's Table Talk 
Carlyle: Select Essays Ruskin: Sesame and Lilies 
Emerson: Select Essays and Unto this Last 
0. W. Holmes: The Auto- | More’s Utopia 
erat of the Breakfast | The Imitation of Christ 


Table The Confessions of St. 
Bacon’s Essays Augustine 
LONDON AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


Described by WALTER JERROLD. Each book with 12 
full-page illustrations in Colour by E. W. Hastenust, R.B.A 


THE HEART OF LONDON IN LONDON’S BY-WAYS 
THROUGH LONDON’S HIGHWAYS 
RAMBLES IN GREATER LONDON 


Price 3s. net each. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS. 
By I. H. JACKSON. With coloured wrapper and frontis- 


piece and many plates and other illustrations. 2s. Gd. net 
, i of the highest value to ; nyone Ww shing to make a success of 
bee-keeping, containing detailed information and practical instructions, 


THE RISE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. With 16 half-tone plates 
and coloured wrapper. 3s. 6d. net 
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The Cider Supreme 


For over 30 years Bulmer’s Champag ne 
Cider has been steadily growing in favour 
till it has come to be regarded by the 
discriminating everywhere as the Cider 
Supreme. Its superiority is due to the 
prolonged and careful process by which it 
is evolved from the choicest apples: a 
process exactly the same as that which 
the costliest Champagne undergoes. Its 
sparkle and effervescence are natural, and 
its remarkably low acidity makes Bulmer’s 
Cider the perfect drink for gouty or 
rheumatic persons. 
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Made only by 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD 
London and Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 
London Bridge, S.E.1. 
Provincial Agents on Application. 





Breadway Translations 


* An enterprise that cannot ke too highly 





commended.”—London Mercury. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Cr. Svo. 7/6 net. 
Reynard the Fox. tTranstated by WM. CAXTON, 1481 
Also THE PHYSLOLOGUS. ‘ihe whole with an Introduction 
by WILLIAM ROSE, M.A., Fn.D ! l Tt} 


tale of Reynard is one of tl est stories of the worla. 
ere given unexpurs 

The Poets of the onal Anthology. Essays and 
Ir lations hy fA WRIGH A com ot olume 





the same author's Girdle of rodii “A large i 
his delichtful verse han slations. \ “heak that is a 
labour of love which will be gratefully received 1 
—E. B. Ossorn, in Moraing ] 
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Count Lucanor, ‘the Fifty Pleasant Tales of Patronio 
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Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


Bandello’s Tragical Tales. Pransated by GEOFFRI y 
FENTON, 1567. Introduction by R DOUGLAS The 
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teller’s att. All lovers. of ture will 
welcome this addition to t ilread Br il 
lations. <Ar none the nov ieri Band nd 
Gla <u vald. 
Simplicissimus the \ agabond. 3 Transtated by A. T. S. 
GOODRICK, M.A Intro t by WILLIAM ROSF ‘A 
vigorous and amusing hoo A German t tk is lit through 
with peasant custom vd the mad revolutio of the Thirty 
Years’ War. pect 7 
Laclos’ Liaisons Dangereuses. Translated 
Introduction by RICHARD LDINGION i * witty 
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reason. Science, education, and good morals have outlawed 
the use of intoxicating liquors as unnecessary even in modera- 
tion and dangerous in excess. Nevertheless, the element of 
theoretical excellence which the amendment presupposes 
traverses some very human inclinations” ; and, on the wise 
principle “ never prophesy till you know,” he refrains from 
predicting its success. 


MEDIAEVAL GARDENS. By Sir Frank Crisp, Bart. (Bodley 
Head, 2 vols., £6 6s. net.) 
Tus delightful book by the late Sir Frank Crisp brings the 
Middle Ag 
flows from the main subject. The gardens of the Middle Ages 
were not generally elaborate or full of flowers; they were 
more utilitarian than our own. Probably we should now call 
most of them ** enclosures,” simply. There were two kinds, 
the herb garden, in which the flowers which were planted were 
definitely intended to serve a useful purpose, for medicine or 
for food ; and the orchard, which indeed was more to our own 
ideas, for there the owners took the air and refreshed them- 
selves. Even in pictures of the Garden of Eden, a subject 
which would surely suggest profusion and beauty, we are 
often given a wall or fence, a tree, and a few blades of grass. 
Wild flowers were commoner in gardens than cultivated 
flowers: what were later called ‘ Nosegaie flowers” were 
limited in number—rose, lily, violet, clove-pink, and periwinkle. 
There are reproduced in these two volumes more than five 
hundred illustrations of mediaeval gardens ; they are of great 
interest as drawings, woodcuts, and paintings, for, of course, 
many of the Dutch and Italian masterpieces have ideal or 
naturalistic gardens in background or foreground. Indeed, 
it is enthralling to turn over the plates merely with an 
aesthetic interest : it is rarely that so good a selection of the 
work of carly artisis is published in any form. Mrs. Paterson 
has very capably pieced together her father’s notes, and we 
are grateful to everyone concerned in the production of the 


s before us in many aspects, and all quite naturally 


book. 


ON AN ENGLISH SCREEN. By James Agate. (Bodley 
Head. 6s. net.) 

Oxnvious_ty Mr. Agate can write at breakneck speed and 
retain his vivacity. Obviously he can take any subject, 
and, without forethought, without pains, rattle off an essay 
which will keep his readers happy and mildly surprised. 
A good manner, once found, will serve a journalist a life- 
time : he will never seem to be repeating himself, he will never 
seem to be quite empty. Why do more than announce 
that Mr. Agate has produced a volume of whimsical, non- 
sensic:.1, charming essays? Why blame him? Well, we 
have no intention of blaming him. We once hoped better of 
him; but if he hopes no better of himself, we will forgo our 
praise and our censure and say only that Mr. Agate is as 
clever a trifler as one could expect to find. 


’ “Ny Tv 
FICTION. 
——=>_— 
GAIETY AND CYNICISM. 

In the Land of Youth. By James Stephens. (Macmillan. 

is. 6d. net.) 
The Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck. By James Branch Cabell. 

(Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Three Pilgrims and a Tinker. , By Mary Borden. (Heinemann. 

7s. Gd. net.) 
Elsie and the Child. By Arnold Bennett. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Specimen Case. By Ernest Bramah. (Hodder and 

Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Marve the Queen entertained the guests at the court of 
Cruachan with tales of their ancestors and the Gods. 
And though the guests would interrupt now and then to ques- 
tion a detail or ask for some point to be cleared up, so that 
once Maeve was forced to cry out, * Are you telling this 
tale or am I?” she surpassed other story-tellers in wit as she 
did in beauty. It was no wonder that everyone there felt 
high-spirited and good-natured. Perhaps the dinner that 
they had just completed, roast meat and boiled, fish and 
birds, puddings, brotyis, wine, mead, ale, and apples, had 





tranquillized and cheered them; but the dinner was to 
Maeve’s evedit too. And, anyhow, I, who had no such } 
dinner, was &ept happy and gay by Mr. James Stephens’ 


. - _ 

record of those tales of Maeve. There was no creat range j 

. aMe* i 

them: sorrow entered here and there; but delicate), 

They proceeded mainly from small, quict wit to an upre ‘ 

. . . . . . vat 
of farce; as when EKochaid called a meeting of his Couneij 
“When they met he saw that only those attended who 

unmarried, or were widowers, or whose wives were of 

ugliness or of an unbelievable stupidity. 
‘He was astonished and horrified when he saw t] 


an exce 


> cons 

that these statesmen brought with them. He uttered fiey, 

and regally his opinion of a world in which such females ¢ 
occur, and expres eda preference for the torments of doom a 
a 


death rather than that he should sit at the same banquet, or rey 


in the same building, or be discovered under the same sun with <b» 
laces. 
* He forgot the matter for which his Council was call 


his Assembly on their abominable marriages. 
** What!’ he said. 


“*Was the good earth not suited to your needs? Were ; 
daughters of men so ill to ye that ye must rake in dens of ¢} 


underworld for the hags and harridans and female-seeyyj 
abominations that ye have married ? 
“*Am 1a king of ghouls ?’ he thundered. ‘Do I reign oy 
misecreations and calamities ?’ A 
*** Ha!’ he said. ‘Were ye not mad to do it ? Are ye not n 
mad to endure what ye have conjured ? Unhappy wretch 


Ye have blotted my reign. Ye have made me detest women 
**The Councillors were reduced to tears by the wrath of the Kiy 
and by his terrible revelation touching their wives. For eac} 


these gentlemen had conceived that his wife could not possit 
be as ugly as he imagined her to be. And each had further « 
sidered that the desolation which his wife caused to his soul w; 
really traceable to the ill-condition of his own liver, or the t 
abundant noxiousness of his own bile. 

** Majesty,’ one stammered, ‘it is not our fault.’ 

“* How, man? How may this be so ?’ 

***Our mothers married us when we were young,’ sail 

weeping men.” 
But this is the most boisterous passage of the book. Perhaps 
the tale of the Chief Swineherds of.Munster and Connacli! 
vies with it; but that tale is more of an absurdity than « 
farce. Eochaid, before he marries and becomes royal and 
august, is a good, simple, laughable fellow, though even thien 
he shows an impressiveness and boldness of character, some- 
times, that gives a promise of greatness. Still, it is tl 
simplicity, so far, that most attracts us. 

“The King was amazed to see that nothing but his own roy 
presence restrained these Councillors from uproarious laughter 
He stared, and, as far as a King might be so, he was bewilder 
But he was as direct in speech as in action. 

*** Have I made a joke ?’ he asked hopefully. 

*** Your Majesty is always witty,’ a lord answered. 

*“* Have 1 been wittier than usual ?’ said the King. 

** It would scarcely be possible,’ said that Councillor.” 

In the Land of Youth, being really a loosely-knit collection 
of stories, is inconsequent and a little jerky, there is no 
cumulative power or dramatic form there ; but all through it 
is fine, care-free, vivid entertainment, and Mr. James Stephens 
is our Treasure. 

But Mr. James Branch Cabell, ingenious though he &, 
seems always an idle writer. The Rivet in Grandfathers 
Neck is less deliberately wicked than much of Mr. Cabells 
work ; but we are informed, right at the beginning, in on 
of the sonnets with which the book is sprinkled, that Mr. Cabell 
refuses to 

“let his vapourings 
Be all of virtue and its victories, 
And of man’s best and noblest qualities, 
And scenery, and flowers, and similar things.” 
Far otherwise, indeed; for when Mr. Cabell publisics 4 
new work 
“Joud laughter springs 
From hell's midpit.” 

You will judge, then, that Mr. Cabell is pot to be deluded 
by any appearance of idealism and respectability in this 
world ; that he pricks the virtuous with a gentle and confident 
eynicism ; and that he colours everything with the constail 
moral, So you sce there’s nothing so noble as it seems. Stil 
when we have once allowed that Mr. Cabell cannot be takel 
in by appearances, it becomes a little tiresome to have tli 
same moral so undeviatingly set before us. The tale is of 4 
pair of lovers who marry and drift apart ; and the originality 
of it, I suppose, is that they are not reconciled properly ! 
the end. ‘There is a great deal of brightness and sophistice 
tion in the narrative, and anyone without a moralism *% 
pronounced as Mr. Cabell’s immoralism will find hims 
enjoying it. But why did the so civilized Mr. Cabell resurret 
so naively that stock character, the egotistic man of genius: 


It may be true that a very great writer can nourish himst4 
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on the emotions of other people and can keep them in perpetua 
discomfort through the sacrifices he selfishly demands, 
it can hardly be true as often as our novelis 
us believe. 

Three-quarters of Miss Mary Borden’s 
Pilerims and a Tinker, is pure convention ; 
sad thing to say 
vigour and ability. 





new novel. 
and that 


IS é 


But, 


l 


but 
s would have 


Three 


1 


we had hoped to see her inereasing in 
honestly, we cannot but complain | 


when in one short book we have a clean, silent young 
Englishman, a frivolous but intelligent and good-natured 


wife, a family of bright, mischievous children, 


a menacing 


and deep-eyed diabolical lover, who comes near to breaking 


up the cheerful home, and actually, crowning all, 


the 


obstinate, crotchety, fierce old Lord Woodthorpe who loves 


and disinherits his only son. 
melting to her charm. 


in the snow. But there! 


It is terrible to have the old 
man meeting one of the children by chance, and gradually | 
It is almost unbearable to have the 
children bringing mother back to the home by almost dying 
Miss Borden still writes with an 


yr 


ease and quickness of expression that holds our attention, 


and we almost forgive her. Jven in that she 


sometimes 


overreaches herself and comes out with a common poeticism. 


“ Their eyes meeting,” 
in the 


green murk of the room and we remember how ofter 


she tells us, ** struck splinters of light 


1 


fictitious eyes behave in that fashion and how rarely we have 


been privileged to see such behaviour in real life. 


Arnold Bennett himself in his new book of short stories, 


Elsie and the Child, gives us one or two discomforts. 
very much experience, of course, and he never lets us dow1 
crudely and simply ; 
sometimes disarranges a story, and we are involved, 
so-well-known situation. He is 
a step from the humorist’s railway buffet when he writes 


or twice, in some old, 


Ile has 


but his ostentation of connoisscurship 
once 
but 


, 


“The supper was one of those upright affairs in which the 


and the 
iliusioned by reason of their experience of life,” 
a kindly reader who laughed violently. Mr. 


champagne is hot, the soup cold, 


Bennett 


sandwiches dis- 
and it would be 
is best 


(and then he is very good) when he is giving the atmosphere 


of a quarrel, where both sides fect! themselves perfectly in the 


right and neither is really much in the wrong. 


The beginning, 


the setting, of During Dinner, before melodrama creeps in, 


js execlient ; no one 


pictely and transparently reasonable. It is for 


such moments of insight, and not for the 


struction or the obvious facility of writing, that this 
volume repays reading. 

In the preface to The Specimen Case Mr. Ernest Bramah 
explains his reason for collecting these twenty-one stories. 


Some reviewers, 
Ernest Bramah who writes detective stories 
Conan Doyleish Enelish,” 
the Aai Lung 
they have 


have concluded that 
must be another man: 

imagined, two Ernest Braimeahs ; 
is not even one, but the name is anybody's property. 
has led to proclaim his self-identity and 
publish between the same covers a Nai Lung story, a 
Carrados story, and a number of steries neither one nor 
other. 


volumes there 


been impe 


good and the bad Ernest Bramah. 
a tone of voice (we might call it) and writing in some manner- 
other. ‘There are tales, for example, which Mr. Stephen 
Leacock might have published as his own ; 
very much in the manner of Mr. P. G. Wodchouse, 
those of almost any of the less “ high-brow ” 
Mr. 
very serious authors : indeed, he has quite a 


ism or 
tales which seem 
tales like 
writers of to-day, 


contemptuous tone 
when he refers to authors who devote theniselves so rigorously 
end ambitiously to their art that they don’t trouble to make 
money by it. Still, need more why the 
Kai Lung volumes are so attractive. It appears to he because 
the echo which Mr. Bramah has caught in these tates is fuller 
and more enizable than in the rest. 
im writing like Mr. 
no slight ae 


we explanation 


reco It is as though some- 
Lyiton Strae 
How 
seen from comparing 
James Stephens with one from Mr. 
» ( }, were 
s onc’s soul of a devil, 


one should succeed 
that 
voice it is, 
from Mr. 

* On the ope of ti 
who would dirposes 


hey and 
would be ‘hievement, much a tone 


however, may be & passage 


ernest Bramah: 


s! ariots ther men of lesser 


or one’ 


mecdieme 


8 toe of a corn, 


half-a-dozen 


finding to their astonishment that there is an 
“ina crude, stilted, 
the author of | 
are, 
or perhaps there 
So he 
to 
Max 
the 
And the book does help to solve the problem of the 
For we find that the author 
of every story in this book has a great ability in reproducing 


Gramah’s reproductions do not extend to the very heavy, | 


else could have caught quite so weil the 
exasperatingness of a woman who is pretending to be eom- 


earcfulness of con- 


at a price that had never been heard of. . . . Ho with the bells 
in his ears will eat three feet of a spear, and enjoy them, Behi x 
him is one that can swallow a fathom of flaming tow ; and inens 
again is one who will crunch broken crockery “and devour it inte 
the stomach that God gave him, for a small recompense,” 


So Mr. James Stephens : we choose a very close parallel fro 
Mr. Bramah :— 


‘Next to Ming Tseuen on the one side was the stall of 1; ieu, 
he dog-butcher, on the other that of a person who removed corrodi; 
te eth for the afflicted. . At convenient angles beggars pointe! { 
out their unsightliness to attract the benevolently inc lined, story. 
tellers end minstrels spread their mats and rais ed their enticing 
chants, the respectivo merits of contending crickets engaged the 
interest of the speculative, and a number of ingenious “contrivances 
offered chances that could not fai!—so farasthe external appearance 
went—to be profitable even to the inexperienced | if they but 

persisted long enough. 


The voice is almost the same. Neither author has stolen from 
the other; both have seized somewhere a manner of speech 
and have allowed it to dictate to them. 

Priiipe Carpvcect, 


ee yy DESIRES. By E. L. Grant Watson. 
Cape. 7s. Gd, net.) 

it is a that the whole question of the morality of 
Mr. Grant Watson’s collection of stories depends upon the 
definition of the word * innocent.”” Surely the author would 
have some difficulty in upholding the contention that innocene 
consists in the ignoring of ethical standards, yet this is the 
sense in which he uses his adjective. ** Fais ce que voudras,” 
the notorious motto of the Hellfire Club, comes to much the 
same thing as the contention that ** where the conscience js 
clear, there the slaking of desire, however violent and pas. 
sionate, is an inevitable and ne cessary process of growth.” 


(Jonathan 


A safer guide to civie duty would seem ip be the advice: 
* Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 


ye even so to them.” From the point of view of fiction, 
these stories with their violent motives are distinctly successful, 
The first example, dealing with the return of a white man to 
a native standard of ethics, is most convincingly depicted. 
In fact, the more violent the subject of the story, the more 
masterly is the author's treatment of it. The best thing 
in the book is an absolutely brutal story of a fight between 
aman anda dog. This, with its crisis ef noise and violence 
followed by the silence of the bush hut, where the old master 
of the dog lies dead, is an exceedingly fine and striking picc 
of work. Although the collection is noteworthy, the auihor 


| does not seem quite at ease in the medium of the short story, 





OTHER NOVELS. 
Elaine at the Gales. By W. B. Maxwell. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net.)}— Mr. Maxwells new volume 


reminds the present writer of an old and rather depressing 
French novel called A Coté du Bonheur. Perpetuaily to miss 
happiness by a hair's breadth is, as the publisher informs thr 
reader even on the wrapper, the fate of the unfortunate Elaine 
The sudden “ happy ever after” ending is not particularly 
econvineing, and the whole book leaves an uncomfortable an 


dreary impression to which readers of Mr. Maxwell an 
unaccustomed, 

Rasprava. By KE. J. Warrison. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d 
net.)—-A sensational novel of Bolshevik Russia.  #t is origina 


in its treatment in that the Cheka acts in a highly constitu- 
tional mannet and tie people who are imprisoned are really 
guilty. The unfortunate hero, however, is mercly acting 
under orders, and his subsequent release and rehabilitation 
are entirely cee age 


False Scent. By J.S. Fletcher. (iferbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d 
net.)—Mr. J. S. Ik lete: fae s title much understates his ease 
for there is not one false scent but 8 dozen in his new murda 


story. The plot is ingeniously constructed and the detectiv 


rather more human than usual. 





| 


! 


The Law of the Threshold. By ¥. A. Steel. (1fcinemann. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Steel deals seriously with the unrest 
India and its cause. The book is interesting but not exhilar 


ating reading. 


Waste. By Robert Herrick. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d 
net.)—A very able but lengthy analysis of development i 
Amcriea from the ‘eighties of the last century to the pres nt 
day. The section which is concerned with the War is most 
uminating and depressing—indecd, the whole book i 
calculated to inercase the pessimist’s fears ss to the future 6! 
civilization. Mr. Herrick, however, suececds in holding bis 
reader's attention through the whole of the volume, notwitl: 


standing its leneth. 


The Clouded Pearl. By Berta Ruck. (Hodder and Stoughtor. 
7s. Gd. net.) This story would be more diverting if i 
were not so unbelievabk Berta Ruck always writes in high 


thoug! 
ful and 


live. 


' , 
Cciuecc: 


her characters 
»is,atany rate, a 


spirits, and the world in which 
quite unlike the world of 1924 
exhilarating place, 
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u his le First of all, we made a striking innovation by binding stendl ool nie » int x ' 1 43° fn 
with- this issue of the Britannica in 16 double volumes instead a! saver ‘a : aa ae rs, and 
of 32 single volumes. That one change enabled us to save PE ae ES a vent £08) fj 
et pull ¢ ( ou i 
htor. nearly 50 per cent. of the b wy cost, : 
f it ie This innovation was made possible by the use of the ee , patnneten 
high ie famous Britannica Opacity Paper, which 1s very thin but : 
ao ? beautifully white and opaque. We placed an order for 1,200 PIERS cccaacenacesn enaananeen eeeae ee 
oug! - . a 
ind nfS.e4 . 4 g 
- EMO VOW We a re Saal 
ELT LE LTV TLTLE LT LEAT LATE toll Le. a mE 9 GO 6 Se 5 Ez 
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Mr. Rowl. By D. K. Broster. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)— 
The escapes of prisoners of war generally make good reading, 
and Miss Broster’s story of the adventures of M. Raoul des 
Sabliéres, a French prisoner of war in England, is particularly 
entrancing. She gives us a vivid and charming picture of 
the years preceding Trafalgar, when ballroom manners were 
** elegant ’ but prisoners were kept in the hulks off Plymouth 
under the most brutal conditions. 

The Sinister Man. By Edgar Wallace. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—-Mr. Edgar Wallace can be relied on 
to give us thrills with all the latest improvements. In The 
Sinister Man, which deals with the cocaine traffic, the hero 
rescues a prima donna by jumping upon the stage and shouting 
a warning to her through the microphone! Mr. Wallace 
knows bctter than anyone howto provoke a state of breathless- 
ness in a reader, and no one will be much worried by the fact 
that the solution he has provided for his mystery is very far 
from being clear. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.| 
ELECTION AFTERTHOUGHTS, 

{To the Editor of the Spectator. | 
Sir,—That the Election results have exceeded the most 
sanguine estimates in the City is evident from the manner 
in which prices have moved since the final results were 
known. In some quarters hopes had been entertained of 
the gaining of a number of Liberal and Labour seats by 
the Conservatives, but, except perhaps at Lloyds, it had 
been thought that Mr. Baldwin's Government might still 
be dependent to some extent upon the Liberals for 
support. When, therefore, it became known that the 
Conservatives had a clear majority over all other parties, 
something like a small boom occurred on the Stock 
Exchange, especially as regards many of the Industrial 
descriptions. It is usual when some great event has been 
pretty generally anticipated for its effect upon prices to 
be obscured by realizations on the part of those who had 
bought on previous expectations. On this occasion, 
however, so greatly were optimistic estimates exceeded 
that, as will be seen from the following table, giving a list 
of representative stocks gathered from the main depart- 
ments of the Stock Exchange, there is quite a remarkable 
advance as compared with the quotations of a month ago ; 
that is to say, previous to the dissolution of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald's Ministry. 


Price. 


Oct. 3rd. Nov. 4th. Rise. 

War Loan 5p.c. .. ee o- 1024 101 ex div. 1 3,* 
Consols 2} p.c. aa ee ee 57% 53 tb 
Victory Bonds 4 p.c. ee . 91} 93} 2 
National Wer Bonds 5 p.c. 1927.. 106 1065 i 
Conversion Loan 3} p.c. .. ee 773 79} 24 
Funding Loan 4 p.c. ‘a as 888 90% 2} 
‘Treasury Bonds 54 p.c. 1930 -- 103% 103% $ 
Local Loans 3 pc. ee oe 66} O72 13 
India 34 p.c. a o% es G42 664 2h 
Canada 4 p.c. 1910-60 oA ‘a 91 924 1} 
New South Wales 5 p.c. Conver- 

sion 1935-55 i ace aa ag loo} ] | 
Great Western Rly. Grd. .. os 106 11h; 6} 
Lon. & N.E. Rly. Defd. .. ee 27% 32h 4} 
Lon. Mid. & Scottish Rly. Ord. .. 964 105 8} 
Southern Rly. Defd. 39} 445 43 


Underground Electrie Railways, 


Income Bonds .. sr ye 96 99 3 
Amalgamated Cotton Miils Ord. .. 8/10} 12.6 3/73 
Bleachers’ Association Ord, aa 56 62.6 ve) 
Bradford Dyers Ord, ais oe 74.6 83/9 9/3 
Calico Printers Ord, “s int 33 38 5 
Courtaulds Ord. Sus esa «s 55/6 593 3/9 
Fine Cotton Spinners Ord. ee 51/9 it - 43 
Harrods Ord. as aa ca 413 44.6 33 
Armstrong, Whitworth Ord. “ 14,6 173 2/9 
Dorman, Long Ord. a aS 11 /- 14/- 3 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefelds Ord. .. 34/3 37/6 33 
South Durham Steel Ord. ci 51/6 566 5 
Vickers Ord. int ae ae 89 119 3 
Birmingham Small Arms .. on 103 13/3 3 
African and Eastern ‘Trade Cerp... 30/6 36/3 » 9 
Imperial Tobacco Ord. oF <% 77/9 856 79 
Furness, Withy Ord. on es 34 35 6 ex div. 2/_% 
P. & O. Steam Navigation Defd... 200 378 7h 
Royal Excheénge Assurance 580 600 ex div. 26]* 


* After allowing for dividend deduction. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that while high-class 
investment securitics have been very strong, the out- 
standing feature has been the great advance in all securi- 
ties calculated to be affected in any way bya trade revival, 


Es 


AMONG CHRISTIAN REFUGEES, 
Their Touching Gratitude, 





By an Eye-Witness from London, 


A few weeks ago I spent a long morning in Salonicg 
measuring off cloth and flannel for clothes for Armenian 
refugees. I shall not readily forget that morning’s work. 
Especially shall I not forget their touching gratitude to 
my friends the missionaries who had organised this form 
of much-needed relief. I did not understand one word of 
the language of those who received the gifts, but I diq 
understand why the tears were in their eyes. They were 
tears of thankfulness for kindness received after suffering 
hunger, nakedness and horrors indescribable. Again and 
again they said “ Ged bless you ! God bless you !” Tp 
my amazement I learned that some in that company of 
refugee Christians were anxious to go back to preach the 
Gospel of forgiveness to their oppressors and persecutors, 
the Turks. 

I was journeying for two months, visiting not only 
Salonica, but also Constantinople, Athens, Corinth and 
many other places where the problem and the privations 
of the Armenian refugees are constantly in evidence, 
Among many familiarity seemed to breed contempt. It 
was no unusual thing to see scores of men, women and 
children lying down asleep on the ground outside the 
stations, day after day, night after night, often for a week 
or more, waiting for trains to take them away to some 
place of refuge. The passers-by paid no attention to that 
sight. They saw it frequently. They just took it for 
granted, 

Many of these fleeing people used to be well-to-do 
until driven out of their homes by the Turks. Not a few 
used to own motor-cars. Now they are thankful if they 
can find a dwelling place of any sort, say, in an old railway 
truck fit only for cattle, or in some small stall made of 
odd bits of board and old petrol cans, and no bigger than 
a hen-house. 

I am trying to write calmly and with restraint, but itis 


difficult. Until I saw these sights with my own eyes | 








could not have imagined that such things could be. The 
tragedy is that politicians seem impotent to improve 
matters, and so Islam is free to continue its fight against 
Christianity, to make as many victims as it is able, to pile 
sorrow upon sorrow, barbarism upon barbarism until on 
wonders how human beings are able to bear it all and still 
survive. Thousands upon thousands do mot survive. 
They have been done to death because they wer 
Christians. That is the fact. There is no use in evading 
it. They were Christians, and therefore they had to di 

The Armenian nation is being exterminated. The Turk 
is seeing to that. Ten years ago it had a population ol 
ive and a half millions. Now the population is only tw 
and a half millions. Just a remnant is left. What is th 
duty of Christian people in happier lands toward that 
remnant ? Surely it is self-evident ! Surely it does not 
reed to be talked about, and preached about, and written 
about ! It needs to be recognised, accepted, acted upon— 
not at some far off ineffective date, but now ! 





If everybody says he can only do a little, 2nd leaves that 
little undone, then nothing will be accomplished and thing 
will go on from bad to worse, if, indeed, they can | 
worse. Men and women are giving up their lives 4 
missionaries, striving to mitigate some of this abounding 


misery. Who will help them in their gigantic task: 
Will you, you yourself, personally, now ? If so, send all 
ithe aid possible to the Rev. 5. W. Gentle-Cackett, the 


Secretary of the Armenian Massacre Relief Fund, 


Ps : : . ; wath 
358 Strand, London. He will see that it reaches the might 


Indeed, 1 think it must be many years since the market ' hands and relieves the right people, 
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HE 
BURBERRY 
SUIT 


looks well from the : 
worn E f; aati 
( 


hy . 4 in ( 
iN iy hy 
NNN 


frst day it is 
until the end of its use, 
because it is made of 
the finest materials, 
tailored by highly-paid 
workmen, and finished 
throughout with the 
ereatest care, with the 
result that it retains its 
form and freshness. 
Catalogue of Suits for 
Day or Evening and 
Patterns, Post Free. 
WINTER SPORTS 
DRESS DISPLAY 


ff new models for Men, 
Women and Children, 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 12th 


and every Wednesday during 








November. 
Mannequin Parades: 
ll am. to 1 p.m, & 3 to 
j 7) fp. , 











Every Burberry Garment bears the Burberry Trade Mark 


BURBERRYS HAYMARKET 


S.W. 1 LONDON 
Bd. Malesherbes. PARIS; 


and Agents in Provincial Towns. 














IMI NLNE., 











aromatic 


HE rich, 

flavour of the De 
Reszke Egyptian Blend is 
a delight you will find 
difficult to equal in a 
cigarette at so moderate 
a price. Note also it is 
blended expressly to ob- 


viate “smoker’s throat.” 
Try a box! 
Egyptian American Tenor 
Blend (Virginia) (Turkish) 


20...2/-5 2...2/1 2... 3/2 


Sole Makers: J Mi ilihoff & Co., Ltd., 
86, Pice ad llv, ! ondon, W.1. 


ANN NY 











Supreme Again 
at OLYMPIA 


The Mctor Show once again affords overwhelm- 
ing proof of Dunlop leadership. 


Study this significant tyre census? 


Tota! of High Pressure Tyres fitted to Exhibits... «os 5aud 
Divided between 13 other makes... ... see 7416 


DURLORP we ene 1968 


Total of Ba‘lcon Tyres fitted to Exhibits ... ion Se 
Divided between 11 other makes ou . 616 
DUNLOP 708 

Grand Total of Tyres fitted to Exhibits at the Show 3138 


Divided between 17 other makes 1362 


DUNLOP .. .. «= «= VE 
DUNLOP percentage of ALI. Tyres ... ‘a 5¢.59 
DUNLOP pereentsge of High Pressure Tyics 58.87 
DUNLOP percentage of BALLOON Tyres... 53.47 
The overwhelming popularity of the wired or straight side 
type of Bal'oon Tyre over the Beaded Eclge tyne was amply 

cemons'rated at the Show—be guided ! 


DUNLOP 708 
Next Biggest British Manufacturer 28 
The car makers know! Follow their example— 


fit Dunlop and besatisfi ed ; 


Du NLOP R 1INGHAM. Bran throughout the 


C.F.H. on 


RUBBER CO. LTD., BIR 





| 





Sleepless through IwoI6 ESTION 


Suff N er t 
\ vent "peer 3 | 11] ;" I 
+ prep! aii Flatulence and | tive troubl to watch 
insomnia is so often dur th I nes are made b 
Savory & Moore from the original directions of the 
‘ , : 
celebrated Dr. Jenner. Th I easant t vd 
quite harmless. 

TESTIMONY: “T have occasionally been kept awake durit the night 
with FLATULENCE and HEARTBURN to distressing degree, but 1 now 
find that one of Dr. Jennet iz i { nt tor all di ri 
ind ensure a sound night’s rest. Jh effect truly magical. 

‘T have derived great benefit from them I suffered very much 
HE ARTBU RM, pecially at nigh No matter what I had to eat, I 
not ep ' 1 hours, but s taking your | i V 
had o1 pl ight 

Poxre ] Psa aRd ¢ of ail Cheinists 
A FREE SAMPLE 

of Dr. Tenner’s Absorbent Lozenges will be sent on application. 
Mention the Spectator, and address: Savory & Moore, lid 
Chemists to The King, 1434 New Bond Street, London, W. 1 





| ~, = 
DEN r -—Noti ice of Remova!. 
I irm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
ad CHI 2ONOMETER MAKERS beg to state 


TRADE-MARK. int epi to expiration of lease 

BY APPOINTMENT Ww. t RUSINESS now ‘I 
TO 

H.M. THE KING. 





at 6! Strand, 
2ZANSPFERRED 
S17 REET, S.W., whic! 

} in fute e tl Head Office; tl 
| ng 4 Royal Exchar oe 


( MKSPUR 


ir other add 








Churchyard Memorials in Grey Cornish Granite. === — 
Tributes of unusual Beauty and Absolute Permangney. 

RECUMBENT LA rINCROSS .¥, ST MINVE MALTESE 

with Leve led Curl rit on i . 


£25, 











Mane « & ‘30N ita., 
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for Industrial securities was characterized by such 
animation and strength as that which has marked it for 
the past few days. Whether expectations of a trade 
revival are likely to be fulfilled, or are likely to be fulfilled 
at an early date, remains to be seen, but at the moment 
the position from the Stock Exchange point of view may 
be briefly summarized. 

Rather more than a year ago, and previous to the 
December General Election, there were some signs of a 
faint stirring of trade activity, and I remember at about 
that time referring in your columns to the possibility of 
a transference of attention from gilt-edged securities to 
prior charge stocks of the better class Industrial concerns. 
These hopes, however, were damped for a time by the 
character of the 1923 Election and the subsequent estab- 
lishment of a Labour Government. It is only fair, 
however, to say that even when the Labour Government 
was established there was no serious slump in the Indus- 
trial group, but confidence was undoubtedly checked and 
the rise did not go far. Again, however, to do justice to 
Mr. MacDonald’s Government, it must be recorded that 
for some time previous to the dissolution, hopes of a settle- 
ment of the German reparations problem along the lines 
of the Dawes plan occasioned a fresh moderate revival of 
interest in Industrial descriptions. Not only, however, 
did the movement proceed very slowly, but for some 
weeks previous to the dissolution, events like the Camp- 
hell Case and the Russian Treaty, together with various 
manifestations of the growing power of the extremist or 
Communist section of the Labour Party, began once again 
to impair confidence and to weaken hopes of a trade 
revival. Then, however, came the unexpected dissolution 
of Parliament, and with it the hopes of at least a diminu- 
tion in the number of Labour seats. Even, therefore, 
before the result of the Election became known some part 
of the substantial gains recorded in the foregoing table 
had been sceured, though the greater part may be said to 
have accrued since the results were finally known. 

With optimism abounding on the Stock Exchange at 
the moment of writing, it is hard to escape from atmo- 
spheric influences. Moreover, I sce no reason to suppose 
that within limits the optimism should not be justilied. 
In the first place, there is the hope that the improved 
outlook on the Continent will stimulate international trade 
generally; in the second place, there is the hope that the 
confidence inspired by Election results will also give a 
stimulus ; while, in the third place, there is the fact to be 
borne in mind that many leading Industrial securities 
had fallen to an abnormally low level. At the same time, 
there are just one or two directions where it may be well 
to sound a note of caution. Pleased as the City was 
at the result of the Election, 1 think it would have been 
hetter pleased if Mr. Baldwin’s majority had been a little 
smaller, 
that the City is apprehensive lest an overwhelming 
majority should produce any kind of laxity in the Adminis- 
tration when, of course, everyone is agreed that there 
was never a greater need than now for intense application 
on the part of the Government to the economic problems 
of the day. Then, as regards the indusirial 





It is in no spirit of carping ertticism in advance | 


revival | 


itself, the circumstances of the premature trade boom of | 


1919 20 are not forgotten. In many important respects, 
of course, the gencral economic situation is much sounder 
now than then. We have had, in the meantime, a great 
fall in wholesale prices of commodities, and wages and 
costs of production are somewhat lower. Not only, 
however, have commodity prices recently again shown 
a strong upward tendency, but in some mysterious 
fashion the full effects of the fall in commodity prices does 
not seem to have made itself felt in the costs of living. 
Therefore, it remains to be seen whether any trade 
revival would or would not once again set in motion the 
Vicious circle of rising prices, rising costs of production, 
and demands for higher wages ; thus not only rendering 
difficult the task of financing a trade movement but 
bringing risks of fresh social problems. However, one has 
no desire to raise difliculties in advance, and up to the 
present there is little in the optimism displayed on the 
Stock Exchange to call either for surprise or criticism.— 
J am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Artnur W. Kippy. 

Lhe City, November 5th. 











IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
FROM THE MAGAZINES. 


QUARTERLIES. 
Tue QuarTerty REview.—The Disarmament of Germany 
and After, by Brigadier-General J. H. Morgan. 

{* After’ means the Disarmament Prototo!, concerning which Brigadier. 
General Morgan has grave misgivings. He concludes, “If I am asked Sow 
what * close season’ for European Peace would be secured if the present control 
(of German armaments) were terminated and the Rhine armies reduce 
considerable extent, my answer would be: One year.’’} 

THE Crirerton.—-Some Notes on Joseph Conrad, by John 

Shand. 

(Unlike the obituary “ tributes,” this article was written before Conrag’s 
death and is mainly an examination of his defects ; 
his genius it is preferable to most of the eulogies.| 

Jimmy and the Desperate Woman, by D. UH. Lawrence, 

(Mr. Lawrence reminds us that he was a writer of short stories 

became an evangelist. | 
Art Chronicle, by Wyndham Lewis. 
[Matisse is the target of a brisk and exhilarating attack,] 


MONTILIES. 

Forrnicutty Review.—The Coming German Com- 
petition: A Letter from Berlin, by Robert Crozier Long, 
{* Nobody seriously believes," says Mr. Long, * that h 

paid to the amounts laid down in the Dawes plan.’* 
four months of the London Agreement ! 

The Results of Leninism, by Lancelot Lawton: The Origins 
of Fascism and the Evolution of Mussolini, by Lina 
Waterfield. 

{These articles might be bracketted under the 
Deep Sea.’’] 

Tue Empire Revrew.—Custom and Superstition in Jamaica 
by P. M. Sherlock. 

{The foik-tale of “ Bredda Ananey,”’ 
background as rich as that explored by Joe 

Tue Apevpeni.—ZIndians: and Entertainment, by D. HU. 

Lawrence. 

[It is impossible to keep Mr. Lawrence out of this list > exesp 
all. a stimulant, Here, having rebuked those white people 
sentimentally about the American Indian, he 
whiteness, | 

THe TRANSATLANTIC Review. 
ments, by Havelock Elis. 
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but as a recognition of 
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heading, “ The Devil and the 
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a kind of negro Panurge, suggests a 
Chandler Harris 


ration is, after 
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own 





» alWays 


goes on to demonstrate his 


Some Impressions and Com- 


Passages from a forthcoming book there is an entertaini ount of.a 
mediaeval Gascon eutthroat and a characteristic meditation on the Venus 
of Melos} 

Tne Desnuin Review.—The Reaping Race, by Liam 


O'Flaherty. 

{A good genre study.} 
Tur Wortp o-Day. 

Frank Hurley. 


(Ten wonderful photographs by the author of Pearls and Sa 


In Darkest New Guinea, by Captain 


(Continued on page 712.) 








“Facts are stubborn things” 


BURGLARIES ARE ON THE INCREASE. 





Provide against loss by insuring 
with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., L7D., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 


‘apital Subseribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund Yen 74,5 0,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Batavia, Bombay, 
Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Changehun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Kio de 
Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingta¥, 
Vladivosteck. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchang® 
issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on 
above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Busines. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. 


1S8so. 


K. YANO, London Manager. 
London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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For many years past 


HAMPTONS have made a speciality of sii ne - 


Old En glish Selection 


a is the 


: Hurwiture Better 

















COntro! | 
to ay In original condition, and a Collection of fine Old iF 
John English examples may always be seen in their P art | 
mnrad’s Galleries for Antiques in Pall Mali East. 
we sy ee of Value— especially 


, 2 drawers with brass drop hand on los old faded colour and in | 
ore he original condition. 2ft. 2in. wide x 4ft. Sin. long when open. £32 10 0 WHEN | 
HAMPTONS ANTIQUE No. 0. 7173. Mahogany and _ Inlaid 


Sheraton Toilet Mirror, serpentine front, with 3 small drawers and 


original oval plate in good condition. £9 18 0 B 
HAMPTONS ANTIQUE No. O. 7354 An exceptionally fine carved UYING 


Oak Court Cupboard of the Jacobean period. The lower part enclosed 


C by carved panelled doors. [he upper forms smaller cupboard, and 
om- the carved frieze supported by bulbous columns. Dated 1656 Cit :ARS 
ong. Sft. 4in. high, 4ft. Sin. wide. £110 0 0 
| 











can be HAMPTONS ANTIQUE No. O. 3123.—Rare old Mahogany Grand- 


witha father Clock oft the Chippendz ile period, by James Rule of Portsmouth, | . 
1779, The silvered dial showing phases of the moon and date calendar. | ¥ . 

‘igins The case is of exceptionally fir ie design. 7ft. Gin. high. £85 0 0 | | HERE i are many hundreds of different 
les HAMPTONS ANTIQUE No. O. 7364. — Walnut Queen Anne qualities and sizes of cigars—their choice is 
Bureau. ‘The interior d with drawers and pigeon “holes, with 4 | 1 

nd the oaklined drawers oe ong in very fine figured wood, with original a matter of personal taste -or_of price. 

1 ¥ ” 

’ brass handles, 3ft. wide, 3ft. Sin. high. £39 10 O | . . . a 

5 HAMPTONS ANTIQUE No. O. 7582.—Set of three Walnut Queen Even when the question of price = the deciding 

uaica, Anne Chairs with Cabriole legs and loose seats in oid rose _| | factor——yet by careful selection over a wide 
Jamask 37 10 0 | ‘. s . F . 

= damask, eee . . range it is always possible to obtain maximum 
—s Sce Hamptons new Calalogue C. 295, sent free. eeetneenenenedl 


value. 
tate 


To assist cigar smokers to make the most 
advantageous selection we have published 


=|LJAMPTONS 
soem A 20-page 
cm | DB BDeere\mecemaniuacacece || illustrated Booklet 


t ofa : | entitled 





‘w« | PALL MALL EAST :: LONDON :: S.W.1) “HINTS ON CIGARS” 


Liam Hamptons pay carria to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
which contains particulars and prices 
: im | of nearly 100 selected cigars—a 
ptain LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM full range of the most popular 
GIVES THE | fl QUALITIES, SIZES & PACKINGS 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT | 
OF AN 
— OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
UBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. 





| 

OUR PRICES ARE EXCEPTIONALLY LOW 
EVERY CIGAR IS GUARANTEED TO BE IN 
PERFECT CONDITION 















An example of 

; Duality and Price 

c X.Y. effected in 1900 a policy with the “ Old —_ A LARRANAGA 
Equitable ” for £1000 payable in 1924 or on | Corona - quality 
his previous death, for which he paid Caan oS Se 
£40 10s. Od. each year. X.Y. was alive in ||) °° ne 
1924 and received £1429 19s. Od., or £458 ff) 59 100 
” more than he had paid, although his life had | 


been assured for 24 years and in spite of 
von the war. 


td, 














} 
0.000 
000 } | 
| §} 
rbay, | | 
gtien ° 
Long, | Identical in every wav, except for size and weight, with the 
| 


sak, , Ms = finest quality Larranaga Corona Cigars. 
0 i E q ul t a b i e L I f e | O deahiatapmennictad 
ta Write for Booklet “ HINTS ON CIGARS.” 


tau, 


-| Assurance Society | Pot vs ore 














wo Founded 1762. Ball, Hayter & Lamb, Ltd., 
= 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. | Cigar Brokers Established 1872. 
ee No Shareholders, No Commission. [ 7-8 Gt. Winchester Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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‘ur NATIONAL Review.—Germany’s Peace Plot, by Arthur | November 8sth.—SovutrHwark CatTHEDRAL, LONpoN 


Kitson. 

'Mr. Kitsen’s well-known dislike of bankers does not dispose him to be 
friendly towards the Dawes scheme, His criticism cf the United States Federal 
Reserve Board is interesting.! 


BLackwoop’s MAGAZINE.—-A Scalawag Command, by E. J. R. 
{A very readable record of wartime adventure in Persia.) 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


<Q 
PLAYS. 
Garnick.—The Rat ee ee ee 8.20-—2.30 
| Life as it isn’t in the unde world, } 
Roya.ry.—Storm .. os 8.30-—2.30 
[Jean © cade Il is shocked by a : charming young person in a 
Hydro.) 
QurEen’s—The Show-Off .. ns 8 .30-- 2.30 


{A shrewd if ill-constructed comedy of American mi: ic lle-« “lass 
life played with great intelligence by an American cast. } 


Aprtpit.—Diplomacy .. ee ee 
{4 well-made and periectly uninspire a drama, ) 


FILMS. 
2.30 and 8.30). 


8—2.15 


Av Tut Lonpon Pavinion (daily, The Moon 

of Isracl. 

[A spectacular rather than dramatic reconstruction of the Egyptian exile, 

the Exodus and succeeding events produced seriously and caretully on the 
Continent after Sir Rider Haggard’s novel.| 

At THE ie ys Upper REGENT STREET (daily, 2.30 and 

8.30).—-Pearls and Savages. 

{A perfectly deiightful travel film of Papua and New Guinea, with valuable 
peeps into primitive social conditions and dazzling details of local flora 
and fauna, Captain Hurley accompanies his film with a spirited lecture.) 
Srott, Kixncsway (November 10th to 12th, continu- 

ous). Reéveillé. 

{An expressionistie English film cf War and post-War emotions, strangely 
moving, and having a directly contrary etfeet to the one apparently 
intended. In fact. this picture is stinging anti-militarist propaganda, 
and therefore peculiarly interesting. | 


PICTURES, &c. 


524 GrorGce Srrerr, W. 1. 


AT THE 


*. Grorce’s GALLERY, 
Water-colours by Ethelbert White. 

{[Mr. Ethelbert Wiie is a typically English painter with a sensibility to 
jorm, and a fine capacity for organized design, Occasionaliy a decorative 
flatness obstructs the three-dimensionally conceived construction of his 
work, Unless he controls this feeling for mere decorative Values, his work 
will lose its creative Vitality. | 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 

1. Caricatures by Quiz (Powys Evans). 

[Notice later.] 

2. Memorial exhibition of works by the late Mark 
Pines. R.A. 

{These pictures have all the 

the coiour.| 


The S 


Tut 


vagueness of the Impressionist technique without 


Jur Goupt. Gattery, 5 Recent STREET. 
{| Most of the works in this year’s “* Salon" display an incompetence (or sophis- 
ticated raineté perhaps) of technique, which is unrelicved by any under- 


lying vigour of cone stion, A few exceptions are Nos, 29 (Viaminck), 
&3 (Cézanne), 118 (David Jones), 126 (Mareseo Pearce), 186 (F. J. Porter), 
204 (F.C. Medwoerth), 219 (R. Thlee), 229 (CH. W. Hawkins), 339 (R. 
Wyndham). The werst tendencies of French painting predominate in 
this exhibition. } 


Tur DesiGN AND INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, 6 QUEEN SQUARE, 
W.c.1 


An exhibition 0° ce orative po ‘ery. 
r ? 


LECTURES. 


’ 


November 8th.--INcorrorarep Socrery or Muest- 
cians, BoranitcaL THeatre, UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, Gower Srreer, W.C.—— Mr. 


Bernard Johnsen, on ** The —— as an 


Edueational Medium ° ra 6.0 
IMr. Johnson is dealing largely with music in prov vincial tow ns, Tickets 
from the Society, 19 Borners Street, W.1.] 
November 12th.-Royant Socrery or Arts, Joun 


Srreer, Apripni, W.C.—Coloncl R. E. 
Crompton, on ** The Motor Car, its Birth, its 
Present, and its Future ” ee os oe 8.0 
November 13th.—Carnecin Heuser, 117 Piccadilly, 
W. Miss Liddiard, on * Right Discipline in 
the Nursery” . 4 
[A course on child paycholog y. Tick ts from the Viscountess Erleigh, 
65 Rutiand Gate, S.W.7 
November 15th. Keven” s Cotitecr, STRAND.—Profes- 
sor F. J. C. Hearnshaw, on * Nicolo Machi- 
avelli ” 
{A course on the 
Reformation, 


wt 
— 
Ge 


social and political ideas of the Renaissance and 
Admission free.j 
rors 
MUSIC. 
Wicmore Haur.—Delius Concert .. 2.45 
{A “one man show” in music is a stringent test for all but the 
greatest composers. It remains to be heard how the shy and 
intangible beauties of Delius’s works bear juxtaposition, Mr, 


Sammons plays the two Violin Sonatas, Miss Beatrice Harrison 
the ‘Cello Sonata, and Mr, Howard Jones some new piano pieces,] 


November 8th.- 





.. 8.15—4.15 | 





Bripcr.-London Symphony Orchestra .. 0 
{Elgar's For the Fallen, the Larghetto from his Second Symphony and ‘ 
the Brahms Rejuiem. Admission free.} 


November 10th.—AroniAn Haiyi.—Hungarian Stri ing 
Quartet . ee 8.15 
[The delicious B rahms Quartet in C minor, Op! 51; Pe ethove “n Op 13 si 
and Mozart's *‘£ine Kivine Nachtmusik * * Quartet.) 


r 
November 11th.—QUEEN’s Hauy.—Hallé Orchestra . . 
[This excellently drilled orchestra is like a single brilliant and flexible 
instrument in Mr. Hamilton Harty’s hands. The present series 
of concerts in London will not lessen its septuagenarian reputa- 
tion. Strauss’s Ein Helde leben, Elgar's Enigma Variations 
and the rest are certain of an able and pointed interpretation. | 


November 12th.-AEoLIAN Hati.—-Song Recital —" 
[Miss Adelaide Rind’s cleverly characterized singing of folk-songs 
should never be missed. A jolly and rejuvenating concert is 
assured, varied pleasantly with catches and rounds by the Rind 
Folk Singers.) 


8.15 





The Newcastle Bach Choir under Dr. W. G. Whittaker wil] 
sing William Byrd's Great Service in St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, on November 25th and 26th at 6 p.m. This is 
perhaps the greatest of Dr. E. H. Fellowes’ discoveries jn 
our musical past. Admission free, by ticket only. Apply 
early with stamped envelope to the Music Dept., Oxford 
University Press, Warwick Square, E.C 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


NOV. 10th, 11th and 12th. ‘** REVEILLE,” starring Betty Balfour 
and Stewart Rome; HAROLD LLOYD and MONTY BANKS 
Comedies, ete. NOV. 13th, 14th and 15th. ** THE HERITAGE OF 
THE DESERT,” irom the novel by Zane Grey, starring Bebe Daniels, 
Noah Beery and Ernest Torrence: ‘* HER’ TEMPORARY HUS- 
BAND,” starring Sydney Chaplin and Owen Moore; FELIX, 


=-" 


























By Appointment to 





H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


Established 1787. 
22 ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1 


ORCILLA & BALKAN SOBRANIE 
THE FINEST TURKISH CIGARETTES. 


Thilial 
Landherchiof 


OBINSON &CLEAVER’S, 
famous for their Linen 
Handkerchiefs, always have a 























. . 41. Men’s tine Linen 

or selec + 2 - [ii 
hg selection to choose — CixaMicsititete, Seid. 
ou are sure ot Satistaction when embroidered, two-let- 
dealing with this old-established ter monogr: about 






firm. 191 j q 

ins. & in. 
Handkerchief List, No. 40P, sent post | hs p 1 -30/- 
free. Delivery quarantecd and carriage rem. ebony 


faid all orders 20/- and upwards in U.K. 


ROBINSON:CLEAVER 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS 


BELFAST 


58. Men’s Linen 
1 


ner wos tae fs, hi nd- 
embroidered initia 


i 94/9 
EHRMANNS | 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 
This Week’s Special Bargain 
VERY FINE 1912 VINTAGE TAWNY PORT 


Beautifully matured in cask, fine bouquet, soft and generous, 


Per 49/- Dozen. 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 


Write for “ PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
and Spirits at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 43 & “See Square, 
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HAVANAS BEST “Where did I put | FHL 
that Kipling ?” 


It is perfectly easy to find = 
any book you want when you / 
use the “Gunn” Bookcase. 355533 | 
The * Gunn " enables you to mi 
keep your books on your a 
own favourite system — — 
keeps them clean—and will —— 
grow as your library grows. = 
The sections of the 
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FATIGUE, STALENESS, 
INDISPOSITION, ILLNESS, 
DISEASE - - - - 


are all due to the presence—temporary 
or permanent—of an abnormally large 
amount of waste matter—of dead matter, 


of dirt in the muscles and tissues and organs ot the body. 66 99 
The great cleanser is the 00 case 


GEM PORTABLE TURKISH BATH 















































ides t air, vapour, an io Gola te tn cee oe UE (Cae ck ee ee ck 0 cS ee 
: — it hee Dinghy “se 4 poche ” shag vad = = Lorine bs will always fit perfectly together, 
Shieh eulicnce dhe atauiem, delved eat: Midian, ciediieah Rai eel whether bought at one time or WRITE TO US 
fortifies the body alike against wintry weather and the microbes of with years between. for full details of 
summer fevers. It does wonders, as thousands testify. Used and | the “Gunn” Pook 
recommended by medical men and the editors of the various health WM. ANGUS & CO., myee case—its adegenliny, 
magazines. Booklet fre | prices, and _ styles 
| ; and name of nearest 
THE GEM SUPPLIES Cco., LTD. } 49a Paul St., Finsbury, London, E.C. agent who can show it 
(Desk N.S.), 67 Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1. | Makers of Reliable Furniture for 45 years to you. 
\ one 
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PLAYER’S N° 3 


Virginia Cigarettes i 


Manufactured by modern machinery in a Model Factory iy 


from matured Virginia Tobacco of the finest quality 3 


PLAYER’S N® 3 Virginia Cigarettes ig: 
are supplied dp 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS yi 


10 for 8” 20 for 1/4 50 for 3/3 Ly 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM ie 


BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED 1 & 
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NEW ZEALAND “LINES. 
me) 


MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. ‘< 








P. & O. and BU. Tickets Interchangeable, also ay 
Tickets of P. & O., Orient, and New Zealand 
Shipping and Union Companies. All saiings , 


subject to change with or without notice. - 


- London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia. 
London & Mars — to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 
5. London to Qu eensland. 
London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 
Australia 











Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) 
(via Panama Canal). 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. 
class only, third class rates) to Australia 


(one ) 
via Cape of Good Hope. 


8 London 


ADDRESS: 

Nos 1,2,3, 4 & 5.—For Passage, P. & O House (Manager, F. 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St, SW1.; Freight or General 
Business, P. &O. & B.1. Offices, 122, Leadenhel! St., London, EC 3, 

Bl. Agents, Cray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, EC.3 

No 6 -—-J B Westray & Co., Ltd, 138, Leadenhall Street, London, 
FC 3. or P & O. House (first floor,—Genera!) Passenger Agent. 
W L James), 14, Cockspur Street, S W.1 


No.7 —Union SS Co of New Zealand, Ltd, P & O. House (fires 
floor, --General Passenger Agent, W L James), 14, Cockspur Street. 


London, S W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
Pacific Railway 
No.8 —P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, E.C.3 
or P. & O. Houas, as above 


Paris (AU Routes) —Socrete Prancavse P. & O., 41, Boulevard des Capucines 


PuO HOUSE, 14-16 COCKSPUR STREET. LONDON. SW1 St 










































THE COMFORT ROUTE 


NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL ‘AND PACIFIC LINES 


LONDON Atlantic. age Moorgi ite, E.C.2, & America House, 
Cockspur Street, S.W. LIVERPOOL Goree. BIRMINGHAM 
112 Colmore Row. MANCHE 2R 5 Albert Square. GLASGOW 
125 Buchanan Street, C.1. SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildings. 








































ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED. 


Chairman—Str HENRY LUNN, M.D. 


BEST HOTELS, BRITISH CLIENTELE AND CONTROL, 
MALOJA (Engat line Palace . ee 300 beds 
The finest Hotel in ‘Switzerland.’ uy 
MORGINS (Valais) .. -. Grand Hotel ‘ e 180 beds 
MURREN ee oo -. Palace Hotel des Alpes ee 250 beds 
” - eo» Eiger .. ee o 95 beds 
% es ee ee Regina .. oe oe - So beds 
PONTRESINA ee ee Schloss .. ee ee ee 250 beds 
0 ee oo Roses. oo ee ee ee 250 beds 
oe oe e Pare ae ee oe «+ 130 beds 
WENG E N .. Belvedere Hotel on . 140 beds 
, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W.1 


SECRE TARY, : P.N 


And 2 P.N, Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W, 1, 




















unless 


Harrow Road, London, W.9, 
opened, owing to the new and special oonnaee there provided. Please 


send a Donation to the 


LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 


may be ROBBED CF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


you help us to eradicate their 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 


464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 


of Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 


since the new Maternity Dept. 


Secretary to-da 
£17,800 required in the 178th. year of its work, 


disease and give them an 


was 
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PROTECT 
THE CHILD 


Since its formation m 1884 the National: 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
has been privileged to help 


4 MILLION CHILDREN 


Never was kinder charity than to shield these 
little ones from ill-treatment and injustice, 


Do not leave these hapless mites to 
grow up Comwed — and _ therefore 
cunning, Callous — and _ therefore 
brutal, /Il-nourvished—and therefore of 
weak physique—a burden on their 
fellows instead of proudly taking their 
share in the progress of the nation. 


Large gifts and small 
gladly welcomed. 
Literature and full information upon the Work 


gladly sent on inquiry to ROBT. J. PARR, 
O.B.E., Director : 


The National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children 





Victory House, Leicester Square, W.C. 2. , 
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And the SHAFTESBURY HOMES Urgently Need £12,000 
(The Balance of £25,000) to liquidate a debt of £9,500 and to provide for 
maintenance 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy — Me reantile Marine 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment mat ilundred 
have been Emigrated to the British Dor:inions. 1,1¢ 10 'B ys and G now 


being maintained. 


The Shaftesbury Homes & - Arethusa ’ ” 


the *‘ Arethusa’ ex 


1S ASKED TO PULL THE SOCIETY OVER 
THE LINE INTO FENANCIAL EASE. 





THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


Articles for Sales of Work wil! always be welcome. 


Patron Tiere Majesties Tir KInG anp © 
’resident-—H.R.H. Tur Prince ot Be ALLS, 
Chairman and Treasurer—C. E. Map Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman—F¥. H. Crayton, a sQ 
Chairman of Ship Committee—Howson F. Devitt, Eso. 
Joint Secretaries—l, Bristow Warten and Henry G, Corecann. 


Training Ship 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
says:— “I haz ver seen 


64 Shaftesbury Av 
ICE-ADMIRAL SIR i TONEL 


celled.” 


’ WALSEY 























DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE 52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and _ ill- 
shaped shoes that produce corns 
and bunions, flat foot and a 
host of other foot troubles. 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND COMFORT, 

Send sixpence in stamps for — 

boot or shoe on approval, toget> 

with our new ILLUSTRATED Case 

LOGUE, et 

In all sizes for Adults <nd Children, 
Illustrated booklet post free. 

“ Natureform ” footwear is only to 

be obtained from the sole manu- 

facturers : — 


HOLDEN BROS., 
Dept. H., 3 HAREWOOD PLACE, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W! 
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| THE “DEVON” FIRE 


PLACED FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS 


FULL PARTICULARS 
FROM ALL LEADING IRONMONGERS. 





Sole Manufacturers: 


CANDY & CO., LTD. 


London Showrooms: 87, Newman St., Oxford St., W. 1. 
Works: Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 
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Te #4 to Certify that 

ths Pump delwers 
PRATTS PEAFECTION 
SPIRIT ONLY. 
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Reliable 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO, LTD. 


n Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 1. 
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When aol baie Desk 
buy a GOOD one 


_If you want a handsome and really practical desk 
for your oflice or home, or as a Wedding, Birthday or 
Christmas gift for a relative, send for the Globe- 
Wernicke Catalogue before buying elsewhere. 
Wernicke desks are BRITISH made, they are world- 
famous for quality, design and fine finish, and will give 
lifelong service because they are built to endure. 
Remember, a cheaply constructed desk is 
satisfactory, and is dear in the long run. 


Globe- ) 


never 


|o 
PODS ely 
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; , ES 
Illustration shows just one of the many Globe- |B 
Wernicke Styles. Send for Catalogue No. 20D show- IF 
° ° one8.* ° =4 
ing other styles, also Revolving and Tilting Chairs, ete. |F 
lF4 

If you have a Gramophone ask for particulars of the new Globe- Ey 
Wernicke Record Cabinets, |Fq 

E 

co re 

- NA, : 
Ihe HOVE-Werpiche LO Sid § 
° io 

Office and Library Furnishers, Ea 

London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1; 82 Victoria St., S.W. 1. i 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. +e 
Poa — ™ = Sree 2 IY 
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Slow burning means thrift 


Only the long, unblemished leaves can 
be used for spinning the plaits from 
which Three Nuns Tobacco is cut into 
those curious circlets you know so well. 
There's a sound reason for this peculiarity 
of cut, for it ensures that the tobacco 
burns slowly and coolly and never runs 
to dust in the pouch. Herein lies true 
smoker's thrift—happily allied with the 
joy of knowing that you are putting the 
highest grade of tobacco into your pipe. 


THREE NUNS 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 


In Packets: 1 oz. 1/2; 2 0z. 2/4 
In Tins: 20z. 2/4; 402.48 


King’s Head is similar, but a little fuller 


Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
(of Great Britaia and Ireland), Ltd:, 36, St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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THREE GREAT OPPORTUNITIES 


The Christian Church is to-day presented with 
greater opportunities for service than she has ever 
had before. 


In the lands overseas three distinct challenges 
(among many others) are being made. First, there 
is the opportunity of bringing millions of Indian 
* untouchables ” into the Church; second, the 
Moslem world was never so open as now for the 
missionary work of the Church; thirdly, by the wise 
attitude of statesmen and oflicials the Church is 
given the opportunity of educating the natives of 
British Africa on religious lines. 


What has all this to do with the Bible Society? 


This: that the Church needs the Bible in meeting 
these challenges, and it is the Bible Society which 
mainly supplies the copies required in the various 
languages. 


The Bible Society has published the Bible (or some 
part of it) in 100 Indian languages; in 73 languages 
which are spoken by Mosiems; in 169 languages 
used in Africa. It supplies these impartially to all 
branches of the Christian Church which need them. 


In supporting the Bible Seciety you are helping 
the Church to respond to these great challenges. 


Contributions will be warmly weleomed by the 
Secretaries, The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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BISCUITS 
are the nicest of | 
all water biscuits. | 


Qhey are s ideal} 
wit en Oreer > i 
a trial tin from_your |) 
stores.Dheir crispness |} 
and delicate flavour | 

will appeal to you. t 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR & CO.LUP 
CARLISLE 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE" 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the Hair, the want of 
Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
112 Guilford 


Avoid cheap, spurious 


the less of the natural oil in 
which causes Baldness. 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 
Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 


Chemists, 


Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. 
imitations under the same or similar name 





Ease the strain 


of SCHOOL FEES ! 


The most convenient and easy way 

of providing adequately for a child’s 

education is by small annual payments 

starting when the child is young and 

continuing until he or she enters 

Public School, College or University. 
Write for full particulars of benefits for 

Children. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 


The Largest British 
Mutua! Life Office. 


FUNDS—24 MILLIONS. 
Head Office ; 
9, St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh 
(G. J. Liistone 
and Actua 
London O ne s: 
98, Cornhill, E.C. 3, and 
17, Walerioo Piace,S,W.1, 


+. won ager 


























THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Authorised Capital — — ae — eee £1 , 0,008 
ore eee . * or * ’ ’ ) 


Issued Capital 7 . £ 
Capital Paid up £3,( at 
Reserve Fund £3 "45 si ‘s 
Bessnve L iabilit y at Pp roprietor e 00. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 COR NHILL, E.C. 3. 





DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Bi Aus 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. “TELEGRAPHIC KEM 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are pur chased or s 
DEPGSITS are received for fixed periods on terms” which m 
tained on apt plication. 
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INVALIDS ¢ me AGED. 


Benger’s is so highly nutritious that ath!etes use it 
in training, so delicious that invalids and delicate or 


aged persons enjoy it always. 
Sold in tins by all Chemists. 


Prices: 1/4; 2/3; 4-; 86 iH 


For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6? I 244 46 
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FIRST PUBLIC APPEAL FOR 70 YEARS. 


THE MAGDALEN 





oldest and largest 
Rescue Home in the country, requires £10,000 to carry out 
URGENT sanitary 
WILL YOU HELP US ?P 


| 
THE WARDEN, MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, Streatham, LONDON, S.W.16. | 
Bankers: Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross, LONDON, S.W.1. | 








and structural requirements. 














Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 





Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) 


Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 

ADVERTISEMENTS 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
by first post on Tuesday of each week. 


THE SPECTATOR, 











Exhibition. 





CARICATURES 
the brilliant young draughtsman, 
ES, Leicester Square, 


[{XHIBITION 


4 
LEICESTER GALLERI 














For Sale, with possession 


, bath, three reception rooms, 
ample domestic offices, 
central heating, grounds about one acre 


south aspect, 10 bed and dressing 
id a school-room (convertible into billiard room), 
ze, electric light and gas 
For price and full particulars apply to Messrs, 
Agents, 14 and 15 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 





. SALE (on account of illness), a very flourishing, rapidly 
! high-class Girls’ Day School (130 pupils) in a populous 


Within 100 miles of |.+ 












Auction, rc. 





34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY 
Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely 
valuable LIBRARY, sold by Order of the 
BEATTIE, of Glasgow, including Scottish and 
Jilustrated catalogues (5 plates), 


_\OVEMBER 107TH to 12TH. 
, Ilurninated Manuscripts, 


) MEZZOTINT PORTR 3, the property of a lady 
( 


B. ELTON, Esq., Whitestaunton Manor, Chard, Somersct 
Esq., and of Miss M. W. CHADWICK, 

PORCELAIN, SHIP MODELS, PAINTINGS ON GLASS, 
comprising the property of the Misses TOWN- 








OLD ENGLIS INITURE. &e 
mt LISH FURNITURE, &c., 








Catalogues may be had, 


‘2 View at least two days prior, 


Appointments, &c., Vacant and Wanted. 
(PRINITY COLLEGE, MELBOURNE — UNIVERSITY. 


Applications invited for post of “Chaplain’’ in above College. Candidatca 
must . be 

1. Definite but Moderate Churchmen, in Priest's Orders, 

Lachelors between the ages of 28 and 35. 
3. Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge. 
4. Capable of giving instruction in 
(a) some branch of Theology ; 
(6) some one of the following :— 
(a) Logic and Philosophy ; 
(>) Engiish Literature and Language ; 
(c) Chemistry ; 
(d) Zoology ; 
(e) Molern His‘ory an! E onovics. 

Salary £500, with quarters and maintenance through the academic year, At 
first the Chaplain will give instruction only in one of the subjects named under 
(b) above, Should he, later, be required to lecture on Theology, the stipend will 
be increased by £150 per annum, The selected candidate must leave England in 
February, 1925. £100 allowed towards passage. 

Applications, with testimontals, medical certificate and photograph, must reach 
F. J. WYLIE, 9 South Parks Road, Oxford (from whom further particulars may 
be obtained), not later than Monday, December 1st. Both application and testi- 
monials must be in duplicate, 


{AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique ‘Training 

J in Secretarial Method, Six to twelve months, Residential Hostels recom- 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department.— 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSO- 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1, 


( ‘AREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—New Edition, 
/ Over 100 Professions dealt with by Experts. Price: Cloth Binding 3s, 6d., 
post free 3s, 10d. Paper Covers 2s. 6d., post free 28. 9d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOY- 
MENT PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 54 Russell Square, W.C.1. 




















Kectures, Scholarships, &r. 
U Niversizy OF LONDON. 





A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE NEW CONCEPTION OF MILTON” 
} will be given by Prof. DENIS SAURAT (of Bordeaux University, Director of the 
Institut Francais, London) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.1), on MONDAYS, NOVEMBER 10th, 17a and 24th, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. R. W. Chambers, M.A., D.Lit. 

A Course of Three Lectures on " ENGLISH PLACE NAMES” will be given by 
Prof. B. O. E, EK WALL (Professor of English in the University of Lund, Sweden) 
wt KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON $ (Strand, W.C.2), on WEDNESDAY, 
| NOVEMBER 19th, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24th, and WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 26th, 1924, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Prof. Sir Israel Gollanez, Litt.D., F.B.A. 

Admission Free, Without Ticket. EDWIN DELLER, 

Academic Registrar. 


| OYA BOLLOoOwaAY conte ss 
(University of London) 
Principal: Miss kK, C. HIGGINS, B.A, 
The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 10th, 1925. The College prepares 
men Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Entrance Scholar- 
sh.ps from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable 
for three years, will be offered for competition in March, 1925. For further particu- 
lars, apply to The Secretary, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


= EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 5S.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: 
Mr. W. H. Ogston,—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE 





1" 











Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
rINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFO RD. 
Head-Mistress; Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 


Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


| | iceemmiaaad HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LYD., 
4 $4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 








President : 
PRINCIPAL C. GRANT ROBERTSON, M.A., C.V.O, 
Head Mistress: Miss K, COLLIER, B.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambs., Historical Tripos), 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT; 
20 HARBORNE ROAD, 
BOARDING HOUSES: 
SCHOOL HOUSE (next the School), 
GREEN OAKS, 48 HAGLEY ROAD. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the Head-Mistress, or Mr, H, KEELING, F.C,A.. Secretary, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


rpupor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850, 





Principals JS Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 

. Miss VIOLET M. FIELD 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 

(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 

SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Forcign Method), 

LANGUAGES, and ART, 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 


—— HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, M.A, 

tjoarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Special attention to 

Languages, English Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, £105 to £120 a year, 


Otticers’ daughters, £105 a year, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

















4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead Principal, Miss CONDER. 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin Phorough education on modern lines, 
Pupilk prepared for advanced examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Heautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 





CS, 





pene MAWR, Abergele, N. Wa Boarding School 
for Girls, situated in its own grounds of 40 acre Sca and mountain air. 
Large playing-fields. Excellent health record. Smali farm attached to the School, 
In the PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT pupils are prepared for the Entrance 
Examinations of the Public Schools. 
Priacipals—The Misses SALES, 
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ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
J Carmelite Street, Victoria Embankment, E.C. Close to Ludgate Hill, 
St. Paul's and Temple Stations. 
Head-Mistress : Miss SY¥MUDWICK, M.A. London. 
wo Entrance Scholarships open to gitls under 14, Examination December 11th. 
The Schoo! established by the Corporation of London provides a full course of 
instruction for Girls from 7 to 19. Fees £4 4s, to £7 per term, Particulars to be 
obtained from the SECRETARY, 


| Fiiealiaateaeiiaiealin SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate, Good education, 
Viena l-Mistress: Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


z . MICHAEL’S BOGNOR. 
WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Apply Miss B. A. WARD, b.Sc., Ladv Warden. 


H IGq@H FIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls, ‘Tele.: “‘ Watford 616.” 


W ENT WORT i. 
LOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Chairman: Rev, J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 




















Boys Schools and Colleges. 
JLEIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 





FOUNDED 1563, 
For prospectus and full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


—_ 
———— 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTAB ey zy" 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &) SEMENts, 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1, Telephone: Regent 4926 
Educational Agents, Lstablished 1873. ; 





Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted wi 1early 3 
’ : . - are son: quainted with nearly all 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information ae 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial \\ = 
Agriculture and Horticulture. om 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENY’s, 
ee 





Authors, Opypewriting, &c. 
| ONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT, 
Good Stories, &c., required, 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, EC. 4. 
A CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 








work, Either scx can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for parti 
and free lesson to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague St., Locten Ue 


kk ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4 to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real training 
Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, sw 
, * tT . , . ear Py 

M*: TYPEWRITTEN with accuracy and despatch at 10d. per 
i 1,000 words; carbon copies 3d. per 1,000. Translations, Duplicating 
--MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, Wandsworth Common, London, s.\W, jx’ 
N SS. TYPED, Is. 1000 words; carbon copies, 3d.—Mis 

DAVIDSON, The Moorgate Typewriting Company, 133 Moorgate, B.C, 

- . r . 1 © . a ee 

‘gp -YPEWRITING, 1s. 1,000wds. Carbon, 3d. Reduction guantity, 
lilegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather’ 
Estab. 1909.—EXPEDIENT TYPING CO. (1), 69 Lower Clapton Road. LE. 5, y 

















BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, «c, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C, Fees £81, Entrance 
scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


y' t OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 

containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the College. —GIEVES, Ltd, (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
Yl Old Bond Strect, Loudon, W. 1. 


B Oo 0 T H A M sc 8 OG @ &-. 
d TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP. 
Full particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


gee saa 8 C H O OL. 


TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory School for Boys. 

Fornpers: Sm JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST Dx 
BRATH, K.c.8., C.1.P., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esq., F. J. BOTS, Esq., Str 
GEORGE MACARTNEY, K.c..8., AND Tot Rev. G. O, MORGAN-SMITH, 

Heap-Mastek: THE Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., PHL.D., F.C.S, 
(St. Catharine's College, Cambridge; Lille University, France). 
GRADUATE STAFF. 

The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of lS acres. Own Farm. Beauti- 

ful climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenience. Electric light. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS. 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dk. MORGAN-SMITH. 


kK ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.-—Church of England Public 
q School on the Woodard Foundation. Boys prepared for the Universities 
and for professional and commercial careers, Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming |iath, 
O.T.C. Inclusive fees, £75 per annum,—For Prospectus, &c,, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 
Kk ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 
Xv Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: H, V. PLUM, M.A. 


YHURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
) Head-Master, F. E, Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle School), Fees, 
£25 3s. 10d. per term.—All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. 


mys CASTLE SCHOOL, BARNARD CASTLE.- 
Healthy and beautiful district. 230 Boarders, 70 Day-Boys. Special 
Classes for Agricultural, Engineering and Commercial subjects. Moderate and 
inclusive fees. Preparatory School for younger boys, For prospectus apply to 
the BURSAR. 





























Private Cuition, Kr. 


{HILDREN’S Hostel to open shortly, sole care of children under- 
J taken.— Miss B. Bettison, Ass. Mistress, Park House School, Paignton, Devon, 











Scholastic Agencies. 


{CHOOLS ror BOYS anvd GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Rest Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E,C, 4, 


Q cHOOLS A ND TUTORS. 
KR 








Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 
e¢ge of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, we.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines), 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence ; 
price 28, 6d,, post irec Js, 





UTHORS Wanted : poems, plays, novels, children’s stories, ete, 
Known or unknown writers —HORSESHOE PUBLISHING CO, Lip 
St. Leonard’s Chambers, Bristol, Established 1919, . 





—— 





Foreign. 


ARISIAN SCHOOL of FRENCH. Conversation and correet 
Pronunciation taught by the FRENCH METHOD.— Apply We ‘nesays 
12 Orchard Street, W. 1. : 














Gotels, Wodros, Kc. 
A BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO | residents enjoy” Hot 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro, Beautiful position on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur, Masseuse: Resident Physician (MLD 
Telep.: 341. 
| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 17) 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd, 








P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








@ours, &c. 


lentes! ty glean of the ORIENT 
' WORLD TOUR 
January 2nd, with Five mont 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
China (a month): 600 miles up the Yangtze Kiang). 
Japan (a month)" Malay, Java, Korea, Philippines, Hawaii, U.S.A, 
January 2nd. INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, 
January 24th. EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRTA 
Details from N. 5. BISuO, Private Social Tours, 159 Auckland Road, 5.2. 19 








S IR HENRY LUNN, LTD. 
MOTOR TOURS, ALGERTA and THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. 


SWISS WINTER HOTELS. 
PALESTINE AND EGYPT. 


Particulars on application to 5 H.K., Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 1 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
an? Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on paze 714 








Miscellaneous. 


YN ARS ON’S P UE SE PAINS 
NON-POISONOUS. MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
For patterns and particulars write— 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. — Your own Ams 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original wor 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY Bb, WARD, 57 Mortimer Stree’ 
London, W. 1. 

THEENIC Scotch Woven Wool UNDERWEAS 
A BY POST from Makers, Scotch made Underwear is world-famed for comfort 
and wearing qualities, Patterns and prices free.—Dept, 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick 
Scotland. 

REAL SAVING.— WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or # 
garments for free estimate, or we collect,—-LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept 4 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16, ‘Phone: (lissolt 4777. New ¢ lothes also mac 
RIIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Vall 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 138. 

Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted, pal 




















returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (br 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm, : 
8. CAN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 





YOCKKOACHES exterminated by “Blattis.” Simple, safe a 
pleasant to use, Cleared them trom Sheffield Workhouse when £, Howat 
F.Z.S., by request of the Government, adopted this scientific remedy.—Tins, Is, 6, 
2s, &8d., 5s., post free from HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 4 





| 





through your Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, and all BOOT’S Branches, 
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The Times’ Appreciation 
of the | 
Quarterly Review. 


@ The October Quarterly attains in its individual 
articles such a high degree of excellence that the 
programme of e ach number is really the only thing 
that might call for criticism; but, ‘glancing at the 
table of contents, one finds it very hard to suggest 
improvement. 

@ Under the head of politics come the main topics 
arising from a survey of the world of to-day— 
“ The Political Campaign in America,” a well- 
informed survey of the complex forces at work 
rather than a forecast; ** Ireland To-day,” criticiz- 
ing more closely and strongly than is usually the case 
in English journalism the policy of Ulster and par- 
icularly denouncing the suggestion, not indeed sup- 
ported by the most responsible Ulster statesmen, 
that Southern Ireland might be allowed to secede 
from the Empire; * The Disarmament of Ger- 
many and After,” a rather alarming and extremely 
able disclosure of Germany’s devices for maintain- 
ing, despite all “ control,” her military strength, by 
Brigadier-General Morgan, who has since the war 
been investigating the subject thoroughly on com- . 
mission for our War Office; ** The Return of the 
Turks to Europe,” which Mr. W. Miller, from a 





long experience in the Near East, believes to be 
fraught with danger both for themselves and the | 
Balkans; and the usual closing article on the 


political situation, “* Seven Months of a Labour 
Ministry.” 

@ Literature is most judiciously and capably 
recognized by Mr. Thomas Moult’s appreciation of 
Conrad, and by Mr. C. E. Lawrence’s first-rate pre- 
sentation of ‘“ The Personality of Geoffrey 
Chaucer,” showing that gentleness is his most con- 
spicuous quality, and that just in so far as gentleness [| 
dominated him he failed perhaps of the supreme 
greatness. 

@ Musicians will be gratified with Mr. 
Sampson’s sketch of the history of opera in 


George | 

| 

England, finding in the Savoy the only | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


operas 
authentic and successful contribution of this country 
to the literature of operatic music 
only to the Mozart operas 
@ The most actual and instructive article in the 
number is perhaps Mr. J. C. W. Reith’s on Ff] 
“ Broadcasting,” explaining wireless for the 
unscientific person, surely as lucidly as he can ever 
expect 
@ “Sport and Sportsmanship” is an 
worthy of a man who has an intimate knowledge 
both of field sports and of games and is a scholar 
into the bargain—Mr. Edward Lyttelton, formerly 
Headmaster of Eton. 
@ Other items in this admirable number 
Quarterly are * The House of Airlie,” “ Agricul- 
tural Facts and Fallacies,” by George T. Hutchin- | 
son, and a discussion of the Bishop of Gloucester’s [| 
} 


‘comparable 


article 


of the 


Primary Charge, side by side with a book of a 
completel) different outlook, Mr. Wilfred 
“Catholic Movement in the 


’ 


Inne x’S 
Church = of 





England.” 
Published by John Murray. 7/6. 
50a Albemarle Sireet, W. 1. 

















a ALOGUE of Miscellaneous, Interesting SECOND-HAND | 





FOREIGN BOOKS (nx French Post free on application. Also Cat, | 
giish Books in new con at considerably reduced prices. Post free on | 
Old and New Forcig ks supplied at reasonable terms, Corresp 
rench, German, am utch J. A. NEUHUYS, Bookseller, 37, Dean 
llesden Green, London, N.W Jsusiness by post only, except by 





W: TANTE ‘D—it information as to Books of special interest, worth 
ng. Stat terms, Chaucer's Works wanted.—COTTERELL’S, 17 | 


Dale Eni: B sirmingham, 


| half-century. 


| Plans and Photographs. 18s 


Mr. Murray publishes the following 


four volumes this week 


63 YEARS OF ENGINEERING 


By SIR XANCIS FOX, M.I.C.E., Hon. 2.1.3 
lox is pro bab ly best known - the gener: il pe 
the fabric of Winchester Cathedral: he has been intimate) 
connected with most of he great pet ele feats of the last 
Here he reviews his lift work and describes the 
undertakings in which he has taken part. With numerous 
- net 


MEMOIRS of GENERAL 
SIR GEORGE GREAVES 


ae K.C.M.G. With a Foreword by FIELD-MARSHAL 
tARL HAIG, K.T., G.C.B., O.M. ral Greaves’s name was 
very well known to the last gence ratic nas a distinguished soldier 


Sir Francis 


as having saved 





wonder 


Gen 





who served in the Indian Mutiny, and New Zealand, 1862-6. 
T his volume includes many experiences of sport and service in 
India and in other parts of the world. IJliustrations. 15s. net. 


IN SOUTHERN SEAS 


WANDERINGS OF A NATURALIST 





By W. RAMSAY SMITH, M.D., D.Se., F.R.S.Edin mmbines 
pleasant gossip, anec — and perso neces with sound 
scientific knowledge and observation. The author possesses an 
expert knowledge both of nature and humezn nature. With 


numerous Illustrations. 16s. net. 


THE UNDISCOVERED ISLAND 


By E. M. TENISON. Readers of “ Alastair Gordon” will be 
prepared for literary work of a high standard from this author, 
and they will not be disappoint d The story opens in the 
picturesque home of an old S«¢ 7 


ttish family 7s. Od. 1 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W. 1 








“WHAT'S WRONG WITH 
“i MARRIAGE?” 


sh, or exceptic 

of cases they ar none of tl things, | when ¢ 
matrimony they were ignorant of many thi: 1 
known. 
Racial health and the progress of civ tion bviously 
depe ndent wise t j mart ) a t 1 . 
criminal to ales met nd won 
ignorance and pre] 
encoul - 1 agent 1 marat 
Courtenay B has written thr king 
hooks whi 1 I } ! 
those cout 





ni} | itins marr 


eh ISE WEDLOC en” 


*“ THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE,” and 
* INTIMATE LETTE aS TO ~~ SB ANDS & WIVES.” 






I h 6/9, | t ree for 18/- 

The first deals with the subject of birth control, the second is a 
complete ¢ le to adul men and 1 the t vide 
brilliant static t problems o ! ] I ati 
contents are presented with infinite tact, sympathy and a genuine 
desire to help amid we “very ye couple to ‘take to heart the 
lessons of tl ialuable le I he divorce courts might 
take a 1 vacation. Send q or P.O. me the books 
will reach you by return ] t. together with a specimen copy of 
* Healtl d Efficiency ’’ Me ly Magazine. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD.. 
| 182 Efficiency House, 


Full Catalogue of ks and a men ¢ f “ Health aud 
Efici ncy t , p ition 


Ranks 


Paternoster Square, E.C. “4, 





Petronius, Ayrpersonnts by Lindsay ; 


| OOKS WANTED. 





of British Society Juvenile Book, with 24 t tbout 1805 ; Moor 
Literature at Nurse pamphlet, 1885; Seott ¢ athe i ul Bui ide rs; Stevenson, 
burgh, 1879; Hewlett, Earthwork out of Tuscat 1895: Desperate R 
novel, 3 vols., 1871; Burton’s ll Pentamero Tat vols Lorna Deon 
Martin Luther, a ‘Tragedy, 1879; Gissing » We in the Daw Vv 
man, Wild Spain; Under Greenwood Tr vols,, 1872; Westall and 
Thames, 1828; Roadster’s Album, 145 Masefield, Salt Water Ball 
Browning's Pauline, 1833; Georg Pagan Poems, 1881; Omar Khayyam, 
1859 and 1862 editions: Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols I'weedie Arabian Horse, 1394. 
E, BAKER'S Great Bookshop, Johu B Street, Birmingham, 
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“IT am — “ the grave 


— 





I can speak thence more freely” 


MARK TWAIN. 
MARK TWAIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, neces- 
sarily withheld from the public until now, contains 
amazingly frank opinions on the outstanding men 





| and events of his time. 

| Immensely important as a literary document, this 
|| powerful book of reminiscences and witty anecdote 
| reveals the soul of one of the greatest humorists 
, of all time. 
| 

| 

| 

| 





The proposed first edition having been greatly over- 
subscribed, publication date had to be postponed until 
November 7th, 








2 volumes, boxed, 42s. net. 


HARPER & BROT a 
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LOTHROP STODDARD S Ke 
NEW BOOK. ‘3 





RACIAL REALITIES 
IN EUROPE 


By 


LOTHROP STODDARD, 


Author of “ The Revolt Against Civilization,” “ The 
Rising Tide of Colour,”.and ‘‘ The New World 
S ” 
of Islam. 





With maps. 8vo cloth. 12s. @d. net. 





Mr. Stoddard in his latest book deals exhaustively 
with the distribution of races throughout Europe, 
and explains the bearing of this distribution as it 
has reacted and still reacts upon international 
policy, claiming that the key to the solution of 
international difficulties may be found in an intelli- 
gent study of the racial problems involved. 





Prospectus on application. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S’-— SONS. 
7 Beak Street, London, W. 1. 























THE maa TH PRESS 


The Hogarth Essays 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 
MR. BENNETT AND MRS. BROWN 
ROGER FRY 
THE ARTIST AND PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
THEODORA BOSANQUET 
HMENRY JAMES AT WORK 
2s. Od. net. 
T. S. ELIOT HOMAGE TO JOHN DRYDEN 
3s. Od. net. 
The first 4 pamphlets in a new series of essays. A cover 
has been designed for the series by Vanessa Bell. 


a 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 
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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
NOVEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 3/- net 
SPECIAL OFFER. 

ALL SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1925 PLACING 
THEIR ORDER AT ONCE WILL RECEIVE 
THE REMAINING ISSUES FOR 1924 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


The Annual Subscription is 36/- post free. 
Orders may be sent through Booksellers, or direct to the Manager, 


__NINETEENTH CENTURY REVIEW 
(sii, 10 ORANGE ST. W.C. 27 ap 
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4 fairly well, but we can probably guide 


A GOOD ENVIRONMENT 


Most men find it advisable to modify their 
original environment, no matter how good 
itis. The best way to do this is to read 
great literature extensively. 


You will know the older masterpieces 


you quickly to the new books which are 
worth while. : 
Send for copy 0, Monthly list of Books 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
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Vth Edition. Price 6d. 


SCALP MASSAGE 


HOW IT CAN RESTORE THE GROWTH AND 
COLOUR OF THE HAIR. 


By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “URIC ACID AND THE HAIR,” 
“THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,” ete. 


Contents: On Hand and Electric Massage of the Scalp-tissue On 
Washing, Brush ing and Combing the Hair. He ow to Fre e the 
Hair-follicles from Scurf Accumulation The Cause and Cure 
of Hair-wastage and Discoloration. Some simple rules for self 
applied Scalp Massage, etc. 6d. post free from 


HARLEY PARKER LTD. 
(Desk 37), 117 St. GE LORG E’S RD., BELGRAVIA, S.W.1. 


hone Victoria 2215. 
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'NELSON’S LIST 


SECOND IN! IMPRESSION. RESSION. 


Lord Minto: A Memoir. 
By JOHN BUCHAN. With Portraits. One Vol. 
21s. net. (/) 
A first-class and, indeed, a model biography.""—Daily Telegraph. 
‘An animated and hizhly competent memoir of a man who thoroughly 
pe se rved his great popularity in two contine nts -—paily News. 
* Undoubtedly the biog raphy ot the year.”’—Court Journal. 


The Northern Muse. 


An Anthology of Scots Vernacular Poetry. 
by JOHN BUCHAN. Leather, 15s. net. 
10s. 6d. net. (2) 
“Widely and wisely chosen.’’—DPunch. 
“ An absolutely unique collection of Scottish verse.’’—Dundee Courier. 
“4 comprehensive anthology of Scottish and Northern English poetry 
which Southerners can read with real pleasure.’’"—Nation and Atheneum, 


Colour Planning of the Garden. 


By GEORGE F. TINLEY, Associate-Editor Gardeners’ 
Chronicle; THOMAS HUMPHREYS, Curator of the 
Birmingham Botanic Gardens; and W. IRVING, 
Foreman of the Herbaceous Department, Royal Botanic 
Gerdens, Kew. 650 Colour Plates. One Vol. £2 2s. 
net. (P) 
‘The information given by brush and pen is probably the most com- 
ple te and authentic ever supplied for its purpose. Scottish Country Life. 


British Sporting Birds. 
Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN and HORACE G. HUTCHI- 
SON. A finely illustrated guide to the chief game 
birds of Britain. About 500 pages, 31 Plates in Colour, 
end 12 Plates in Black and white. One Vol. Cloth. 
30s. net. (2) 


e o 
The Book of Decorative Furniture. 
By EDWIN FOLEY. With 100 Plates in Colour and 
1,000 Text Illustrations. Cheaper ITe-issue of this 
valuable work. Two Vols. Cloth, £2 2s. net. 
“It is, in fact, an encyclopedia of furniture—the best. we know. 
The Sphere, 








Arranged 
Cloth, 


. . . . 
Six Centuries of Painting. 
By RANDALL DAVIES. With 5u Plates in Colour. 
A Re-issue of this standard work. One Vol. Cloth, 
21s. net. 


The Campaign of 1812 and the 


Retreat from Moscow. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. Fully Illust 
end Plans. 68. net. 

“Makes the 1312 campaign live as no English writer has yet made it 
live.” Birmingham Post 
A magnificent piece of descriptive writing.” 


The Bible for Youth. 


Edited by Rev. R. C. GILLIE, M.A., D.C.L., and Rev. 
JAMES REID, M.A. Consists of a selected Bible text 
and a series of Notes and Introductions. Over 1,000 


rated with Maps 


Glasgow Herald, 


pages. India paper. Leather, 10s. 6d. net. Cloth, 6s. 
net. (P) 
“The book is one to be unreservedly commended." —E rpository Time 
“All who have anything to do with the religious teaching of you th 
should have this book in their possession "Review of Reviews, 





Favourite Operas, their Plots, History, 


and Music. 
OPERAS OF WAGNER. 


By J. CUTHBERT HADDON. Each with 24 Drawings 
in Galen by Byam Suaw. Per Vol., in leather, yapp, 


12s. 6d. net. Cloth, 6s. net. 


Mothers and Babies. 


By MURIEL WRINCH. A practical book about tho 
everyday life of the baby from birth to four years old. 
Cloth, 5s, net. 


The Book of Dogs. 





By G. W. KNOWLES. With 60 Illustrations. De- 
scribes all breeds of dogs, their points and treatment. 
3s. 6d. net. 


« 


An excellent little book, exceptionally well illustrated."’-—Scolsman, 


Sweet-Making for All. 


By Mrs. HELEN JEROME. Illustrated. 5s. net. (P) 





From all Booksellers. 


(P) P pectus post free on application to 35 Paternoster Row, London 
E.C.4, or to Parkside Works, Edinburgh. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Ltd. 
(Incorporating T. C. & E. C. JACK, Ltd.) 
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| From Putnam’s List 
} 
| Gr) 
School for John and Mary. 3» 
ELIZABETH BANKS, 73, 6d, net. 
A striking story of two delightful children of an ex-Public 
School man educated at a Council School, If your children are 
of school age you should not fail to read this book. 
Naju of the Nile. By H. E. BARNS, 
With 16 Illustrations by Warwick Reynolds. 7s. 6d. net. 
The finest boy's book of the season, 
Sir H. Johnston says : “ Written cleverly with a remarkable 
| understanding of life in Equatorial Africa.” 
| bd . . 
Plain Words on Singing. x; 
| WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 53s. net. 
| An authoritative guide to the learner by one of the best- 
known teachers of the day. 
| 
Survival. By Various Eminent Survivalists. Edited 
| by Sir James Marchant, LL.D. . 6d. net. 
| Death is not the end, Those who have died survive. We 
can communicate with them from this life and when we die we 
shall rejoin them, 
| Pearls and Savages. xy  carrarn 
FRANK HURLEY. With 8o Illustrations, 31s. 6d. net. 
 Enthralling.”"—Sunday Times. 
F 2 _ . > > . r 
You Takes Your Choice. ¥y¢. w. 
GILBERT, Part Author of “Ihe Mirrors of Washington.” 
12s, 6d. net. 
“ Shrewd and humorous.”—Times Lit, Supp 
The Sea Gypsy. By EDWARD A. 
SALISBURY and MERRIAN C, COOPER, Illustrated. 
17s. 6d. net. 
} A book for all lovers of travel and adventure. 
Rain and Shine. sy Fr. w. THomas, 
2s. 6d. net, 
“Very refreshing.” —Od:erver. 
oD 
i| 24 Bedford Street, WC. 2. 
| 
| 








| 














Foyle’s Special Offers. 


“ ” ° ° ° 

A Reply to “Z” by William Hazlitt. 
With Introduction by Charles Whibley. Printed for the first time, In Tazlitt’s 
most trenchant style, Extremely interesting references to Wordsworth Kdition 
limited to 300 copies. Printed in Baskerville Oll-Face Type on Hand-made Paper 
for the First Edition Club, 1923. Some copies still available, 21s, 

W. d&: G. Foyle, Ltd., are Agents for the Publications of the I irst Edition Club, 
Detailed Prospectuses fre ipplication, 


Dickens Sistenis Over 200 Plates by Cruikshank, Beech, Phi, 
Dalzicl and other contemporary Artists. Reproduced in Van Dyke Gravure. In 
Case. Last few sets offered, brand new, at 6s. 6d., post free. Sent on approval. 


Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, &c. 
A Genealogical 
Edition. Published £6 6s. net. A few copies offer 
in Great Britain, 1s, 3<d.) 
For any of above quote offer 166, 
Over a million vols. (second-hand and new) in stock. Twenty-one Department») 
Catalogues issued, State requirements or interests and suitable catalogues will 
be sent post Iree. 
Books purchased—a single volume up to a library. 


FOYLE'S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE, 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


and Weraldic History, with Illustrations of Crests, & 1923 


ed (brand new) at £2 5s. (Postage 
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AFTER-ELECTION READING 


Messrs. Methuen’s Latest Books 





WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 
By A. A. MILNE. Mlustrated by E. H. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Perfect fun, perfect fancy, and perfect illustrations. 


THE PEAL OF BELLS 
By ROBERT LYND. Author of “The Blue Lion.” 
6s. net. 
Wice, genial and humorous essays. 


HEAL THE SICK 
By JAMES MOORE HICKSON. 
A message of comfort to all sufferers. 


A HANDBOOK OF HOUSING 

By B. TOWNROE. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

A Bead Bote se survey of the most vital question of 
the day. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


By SIR CHARLES MALLET. Vols. I. 
Illustrated. 21s. net each. 
The first two volumes of this very important work. 


A WANDERER AMONG PICTURES: 
A —— to the Galleries of Europe 
gy E. V. LUCAS. IHustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
The description of an enthusiast’s pilgrimage 
the Great Galleries. 


7s. 6d. net. 


through 


SPANISH MYSTICISM: A Preliminary Survey | 


By FE. ALLISON PEERS, M.A. 12s. net. 


A compendium of spiritual philosophy and solace. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
THE PRODUCTION OF WEALTH 


By H. D. HARRISON, M.C., M.Com. 5s. net. 
An enquiry into the relationship of employer and 
employed. 


MADEIRA: 
IMPRESSIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS 


By ALAN LETHBRIDGE, F-.R.Hist.S. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. 
A culogy of this Fortunate Isle and winter resort. 


HAUNTS OF THE EAGLE: 
Man and Wild Nature in Donegal 
By ARTHUR W. FOX. Illustrated. 
\ mine of interest for naturalist, 
antiquary. 


PRIMITIVE LABOUR 
By L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
A study in the evolution of human industry. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING FOR BUSINESS MEN 
Fire aul o vs ble: gM gee Honour 


CRYSTALS AND THE 
FINE-STRUCTURE OF MATTER 


By DR. FRIEDRICH RINNE, Translated by 
Wartrer S. Srites, B.Sc. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
A book ot value to mineralogists, chemists and 
physicists. 


7s. 6d. net. 
folklorist, and 


EIGHT LITTLE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN | 


By ROSE FYLEMAN. 3s. 6d. net. 
Nursery drama at its healthiest and most charming. 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO PARIS! 
3y CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. 
nct. 

A button-holing guide for easy-going tourists. 


A MIXTURE: $A Book of Drawings 
By H. M. BATEMAN. 10s. 6d. net. 


Another collection of absurdities by a master caricaturist. 





| STUER & co., LTD. 3s Essex St., Londen, W.C. 2. 


SHEPARD. | 


and II. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. | 
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| A. & C. BLACK’S Bis 2 


THE OLD-WORLD HOUSE : 
Its Furniture and Decoration. 
By HERBERT CESCINSKY. With about 700 illys. 
trations, and two photogravure fronts. Two volumes, 
Crown 4to. Quarter morocco. Price £3 10s. net. 


BLACK’S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Covering the Entire Period of Musical History 
— Earliest Times to 1924. 
Edited by L. J. DE BEKKER. Second Edition, revised 
enlarged and entirely reset. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
Price 21s. net. 











THE PIPE BOOK. 
By ALFRED DUNHILL. With 258 illustrations, in. 
cluding 28 full-page plates (four in colour) representing 
rare and curious specimens of pipes. Square demy 
8vo, cloth. Price 18s. net. 
GARDENS OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
By DOROTHEA FAIRBRIDCE. With 16 page 
illustrations in colour from pictures by ELIZABETH 
DRAKE and others. Large crown Svo, cloth. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 


A CENTURY OF SEA TRADING. 
By COPE CORNFORD. With 24 illustrations by 
W. L. WYLLIE, R.A., and J. SPURLING; also 
reproductions from old prints. Square demy 8vo, cloth, 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 


KANT ON THE MORAL LIFE. 
An es of Kant’s Grundlegung. 
By J. W. SCOTT, Professor of Logic and Philo sophy, 
University College, Cardiff. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
Price 10s. net. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND ‘THE SCIENCES. 
Edited by WILLIAM BROWN, M.D., D.Sc., M-R.C.P., 
with contributions by J. 8. Hatpaner, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., L. P. Jacks, D.D., M. W. Keratince, M.A., 
D.Se., R. R. Marerr, M.A., D.Se.. T. W. Mircnett, 
M.D., Rev. A. L. J. Rawiinson, F. C. 8S. Scuicuer, 
M.A., D.Se. Large crown S8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
SOME TUSCAN CITIES. 
By ADA M. HARRISON. With 24 full page reprodue- 
tions from pencil drawings by ROBERT AUSTIN, 
A.R.E. Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


A PRUSSIAN CASANOVA. 
By VICOMTE E. DU JEU. Translated by W. MONT- 
GOMERY. Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


COUNTY OF DURHAM. 
A new volume in the ‘‘ POPULAR SERIES OF 
COLOUR BOOKS.” 
Painted by A. HEATON COOPER. Described by 
G. E. MITTON. With 24 full-page illustrations in 
colour. Large crown 8vo, cloth, with attractive picture 
jacket in colour. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGADINE. 
A New Volume in ‘ Beautiful Europe Series. 
By SPENCER MUSSON. With 8 full-page illustra- 
tions in colow by J. HARDWICKE LEWIS. Demy 
Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


LONDON. 
A New Volume in ‘‘ Artists’ Sketch Book ’’ Series. 
By DOROTHY WOOLLARD. With 24 full-page 
reproductions from pencil drawings and bound in an 
Demy S8vo. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 





























” 





urtistic embossed canvas cover. 





HER MIGHTY YOUTH. 
An Adventure Story for Girls. 
By ANEMONE NAPIER. Four illustrations in colour 
by J. H. HARTLEY, and an attractive picture jacket in 
colour. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
THE FIFTH FORM AT BECK HOUSE. 
By R. A. H. GOODYEAR. With a frontispiece in 
colour and an attractive picture jacket in colour. Crown 
Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. 








PEEPS AT ANCIENT CRETE. 
The Sea King’s Eyrie. 
By the Rev. JAMES BAIKIE, F.R.A.S. With 12 
full-page illustrations, four of them in colour by 
CONSTANCE BAIKIE. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
In Story and Song. 
By MURIEL NEEDHAM. 
With Music by ROLANDA PROWSE. 
Illustrated by JANET ORAM. Large square crown 
8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. 








4, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
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QUEEN 
MARY Il 





Letters of 
Two Queens 


By Lieut.-Col. The Hon. Benjamin Bathurst 


With 12 illustrations of facsimile repro- 
ductions of the original letters and 
portraits in the possession of the 
Bathurst family. 16s. net. 
is 

A collection of letters, hitherto unpub- 
lished, written by the two daughters 
of James II., who in turn became 
Queens of England. 


Send for Prospectus to 
ROBERT HOLDEN & CO., LTD. 
12 York Buildings, Adelphi, 


‘ W.C, 2. 











oO. & S. 























Oxford Books 


A History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714 
By KEITH FEILING. The continuous history of the 
original Tory Party, which may be said to have disappeared 
in 1714, has not yet been written. To supply an introduction 
to that history, viewed as a whole, is the primary purpose of 
this book, which also breaks new ground of political 
biography. 18s, net. 


The English-Speaking Nations 

By G. W. MORRIS and L. S§. WOOD. Describing itself as 
a study of the Commonwealth Weal, this book is by the 
authors of the ever-popular work “The Golden Fleece.” It 
sets out to show some of the problems that beset the British 
Empire and the lines along which a solution is being 
attempted : its treatment is popular and its illustrations varied. 
400 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne 
By EVELYN SIMPSON. An attempt to give a clear and 
detailed account of the prose works of John Donne, and to 
show that a knowledge of these is essential to the right under- 
standing of his life and character. Considerable new material 
has been brought to light, of which the most important is a 
collection of letters and a sermon, now published for the first 
time. 15s, net. 


Trollope’s Autobiography 

Mr. Bernard Shaw says of this book: “All young authors 
should read Anthony ‘Trollope’s Autobiography, now obtain- 
able in a cheap edition. Many pages of it were written to help 
them; and it is very good reading as one of the honestest books 
of the kind ever written, because Trollope had the good sense 
to omit everything that he could not be honest about.” World’s 
Classics; 2s. net. 


Aristotle’s Metaphysics 


A revised text, with an introduction and commentary by 
W. D. ROSS, Fellow of Oriel College, and Deputy Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 48s. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

















MACMILLAN’S LIST 


LONDON. 


By SIDNEY DARK. With 55 Illustrations by 
JoserH PENNELL. Super Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 





Westminster Gazette: “The book is one in which 
author and artist have worked together most happily, 
each of them going his own way more or less regardless 
of the other; and it is one which is never likely to lose 
its charm.” : 





NELL GWYNNE, 1650-1687. 
Her Life’s Story from St. Giles’s to St. James's. 
With some Account of Whitehall and Windsor in 
the Reign of Charles the Second. By ARTHUR 
IRWIN DASENT. With Frontispiece in colour, 


and other Illustrations. Svo. 18s. net. 





A LAST SCRAP BOOK. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Royal 16mo. 
7s. 6d. net. Also a Large Paper Ediiion. Feap. 
4to. 25s. net. 





THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
MODERN LYRICS. 
Selected and arranged by LAURENCE BINYON. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Leather, 10s. net. 


#« Lhis volume is designed to continue the original 


“Golden Treasury” of Palgrave, first published in 1861, 
through the Victorian age to the present day 





15th Thousand. 


THE OLD LADIES. 


By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





PIPERS AND A DANCER. 
By STELLA BENSON. Crown 8vyo. 6s. net. 


The Daily Telegraph: “Miss Benson's cleverness 
biazes and scintillates in page after page.” 





IN THE LAND OF YOUTH. 
By JAMES STEPHENS, author of 


ot Gold,” “ Deirdre,” ete. Crown Syo. 


he Crock 
s. 6d. net. 


gives here modern 


ay | 
7 


As in “ Deirdre,” Mr. Stephens 
versions of ancient Irish stories. 





THE BLUE GUIDES. 
NORTHERN ITALY from the Alps to 


Rome (Rome excepted). 


By L. V. BERTARELLI.  Fdited by FINDLAY 
MUIRHEAD. 62 Maps and Plans. Fcap. 8vo. 
lds. net. 








FINANCIAL REFORM, 


By HENRY HIGGS, C.B. S8vo. 6s. net. 





THE SCIENCE OF PUBLIC FINANCE, 
By G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS, formerly Professor 
ot Economics, Dacca Coll , and Reader in Indian 


Finance, University of Calcutta. 8vo. 21s. net. 





Sixth Edition. 
THE ABC OF THE FOREIGN 
EXCHANGES, 
A Practical Guide. By GEORGE CLARE. Sixth 


Edition. Revised, with additions, by NORMAN 
CRUMP. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





Macemiilan’s Illustrated Catalogue of Books suit- 
able for Presentation post free on Application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, W.C. 2, 
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HAT THE MEDICI SOCIETY occasionally receives from 
unexpected quarters encouraging testimony as to the 
merit of its work may be learnt from the following story: 


At a public auction a few weeks ago a small Dutch landscape oil painting was sold to a dealer, 
who eventually returned it to the auctioneer, informing him at the same time that he had closely 
examined the picture and found it was a Medici reproduction. It was very wonderful, he said, 
and he could not think how these marvellous things were done. As a matter of fact, the picture 
was a genuine Breughel, and signed at that. It had been framed by the Medici Society, and their 
label was on the back. One wonders why originals are bought if the difference is apparently 
so slight! 


The following is a list of Medici Prints recently published :— 


HOLBEIN: Tue Ampassapors (National Gallery) ‘an rae cap 40/- 
REMBRANDT: Henprickje Srorrecs (Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin) ... . 35/= 
RUYSDAEL: Tue SHore ar SCHEVENINGEN (National Gallery) ise eae oes ae  oare 
FRANZ HALS: Hire Bonne: THe Wircu or HAAR eM (Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin) 27/6 


VENEZIANO: Tue Heap or A YounG Woman (Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin) a2 30/~ 
{ An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent post free on receipt of 1/- 

The Society is convinced that the numbers of “ pioneers ” who “ shop early” is increasing. For 
the past fortnight the Medici Cards and Calendars have been on view at the Galleries, and an 
agreeably large number of people have already made their choice and despatched their greetings 
to friends abroad. (There is still time to catch the Christmas mails to our farthest colonies.) 
The Medici Cards and Calendars have for some years been recognised by all people of taste as 
the ideal form of greeting, a card or calendar which is neither florid nor banal, but is in itself a 
thing of beauty. In the words of The Connoisseur, “ Fach is a work of art”; again, “ There can 
be ne question of the beauty of their design or the gorgeousness of their colouring; it is work 
such as this which gladdens the eye.”— Morning Post. 

Several new series have been added this year, and a list will be sent post free to those who are 
unable to visit The Medici Galleries. As a valued customer remarked a few days ago, “ It 











seems to me you go one better every year.” 


A” regards other matters, such as Christmas prcsenis, the Society feels that it can offer to its 
customers a choice wide enough to appeal to all their friends, things which they would like 
to possess themseites and can therefore give to others with a happy heart :—The Medici Prints, 
new treasures added to the collection or old favouzites, in specially designed frames, Italian wood- 





























: : : : é 
panels, bronzes, looking glasses in carved gilt or tortoiseshell frames, della Robbia ware, pottery, i 
kiccardi Press books, books in leather bindings and others in the Italian style, littke books for the 
children’s Christmas tree, and attention is particularly called to the display of red wax figures 
which are quite exceptionally delightful and decorative. At The Medici Galleries, too, will be 
found colour-reproductions after famous modern artists, coloured woodcuts, delightful picture: 
for children, and many other things which have been specizily chosen for their charm and 
originality. ‘ 
: 
Phe Medici Society would urge its friends amongst the readers of the Spectator to accept this 
special invitation to visit the Galleries while there is an almost bewildering variety of choice. Lists ' 
will be gladly sent to those who are unable to come in person. The Complete Book Catalogue, 
Autumn List, Modern Art Catalogue and Christmas List will be sent post free to Spectator readers. 
THE SERIES OF PICTURE GUIDES has proved an unqualified success amongst all lovers of 
travel. Each contains some 200 phetogravure illustrations. The Italian Lakes, Grenoble and 
Thereabouts and The French Rivicra are now in their second impression; The Land of 
S. Francis of Assisi has just been published, and many others are in preparation. Price 7/6 
each, “It should save its modest price in photographs alone,” says the Weekly Westminster, 
IVrite for Catalogues or visit 
7 dici Societys Galleri 
: he Medici ociety s alleries, 
7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; 63 Bold Street, Liverpool; 
Princes Street, Harrogate; and 755 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 
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